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MEETING THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 
O. MEREDITH WILSON 


I 


HEN we deal with world affairs, we are really dealing with all of life. 
When a nation is involved in foreign relations, it is merely expressing 
its international personality. There is no segment of an individual’s life or a 
nation’s life which is not appropriately a part of foreign affairs. If now and again 
the thoughts that follow seem not addressed directly to the problem of world 
affairs, this arises out of a conviction that there is no way to deal adequately with 
international problems or international societies without having first faced our 
problems at home. 

The obvious surface approach to the problem “Meeting the Soviet Challenge” 
would be to turn first to Berlin and then to China and to speak in terms of the 
difficulties in the Balkans and the continuous military threat which looms on each 
of the various frontiers. There is no denying the difficulties which are involved 
in the physical conflict which continuously threatens to be born, but it is never- 
theless true that to talk in terms of this mere physical conflict is to overlook the 
essential problem. If, for example, Russia’s challenge were merely physical, our 
present situation would be greatly simplified. 

In 1939 the United States of America tranquilly watched the world scene, 
thought of herself as relatively secure, examined the peoples of Europe and made 
a judgment. The judgment was that Russia was much less strong than Germany, 
and that, though Germany was a terrible power, somehow we could take care of 
ourselves. When Germany attacked Russia, it was the common judgment that 
Russia would last only from three to six weeks. The story of, the war disproved 
the six-weeks hypothesis, and some from friendship, some from fear have con- 
cluded that Russia was actually stronger than Germany. This is a mistake. What 
the war teaches is not that Russia was stronger than Germany. Stalingrad is a 
tremendous monument to the heroism of the Russian people, but it is also a 
symbol of their limitation in power. 

If there had been no France, no Britain, no United States to pour materials 
into Russia, no Western conflict to divert Nazi attention, Russia must certainly 
have gone down before Germany. What this says to me is that though Russia was 
much stronger than the six-weeks opponent, she was at the beginning of the 
last war a lesser power than Germany. At that same period the United States felt 
a certain amount of quiet confidence that if the chips were really down and she 
were forced to fight, she could somehow handle whatever obligations were placed 
before her. 

Many people, perhaps the wisest, tried to shake us from this false security 
and to point to the proposition that we were really not so strong as we hoped— 
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that ours was a fool’s paradise. Yet we should not read the wrong lessons from the 
last war. When the fighting was over the United States, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, was teeming with untried power and had, as a consequence of those 
years of production, made of herself at the conclusion a power great enough to 
justify the faith, or the foolhardiness, of those who were overconfident when the 
war began. Russia was invaded and much of her territory devastated. The United 
States meanwhile greatly increased her powers of military production, remained 
unscathed physically, and suffered only a fraction of the manpower loss borne by 
Russia. If we were stronger than Russia in 1939, our position in 1949 is rela- 
tively more secure. 

If all we were to take into consideration were those realities of physical power 
with which nineteenth century nations clashed, we could now consider ourselves, 
and justly, as the strongest physical force in the world. If we considered only 
physical realities, as of 1949, the United States of America could war with 
Russia and bear herself off victoriously; but this is not the significant proposition. 
In 1949 the United States is more fearful than she was in 1939. She has less 
equanimity, fears for her security with an almost superstitious fear, and she 
does so because she is now aware of the fact that she can in no sense personalize 
the nature of the peril that she faces. Our problem is not Russia. The thing 
we fear is war itself. The State Department and the War Department are equipped 
to provide us with security against the threat of physical invasion, but the nature 
of the threat to security has changed. We live in a world where engines of destruc- 
tion so terrible have been unleashed that though we may win the war, we can- 
not afford the victory. 

Old-fashioned diplomacy is not adequate to this security problem, nor is se- 
curity against war available to the American people by the mere production of 
arms. It is not being suggested that for this reason arms are of no importance. 
War must be made to appear difficult and unprofitable to potential aggressors, 
but to assume that our whole obligation of security is to amass arms for an old- 
fashioned nineteenth century conflict is to blind ourselves to the essential nature 
of the world in which we live and to the challenge which is presented to us. 

The first real challenge to our security is the question of war itself, and this 
is not a challenge given to us by Russia; this is a challenge given to us by the age, 
by science, which is a product of the period in which we live. Russia is not our 
real enemy in this sense; she is but the symbol of the probability of war, and war 
is our enemy. It becomes the obligation of the American nation, from the admin- 
istration to those who vote at the polls once in two or four years, to readjust our 
approach to the problem of security in order adequately to provide not merely 
for resistance against personalized powers, at the moment Russia, but to revise 
our concept of security in the light of the fact that even war itself, a war which 
we can win, is more dangerous than any enemy the world faced in the nineteenth 
century. The challenge of war is not the challenge of the Soviet; this is the chal- 
lenge of our age. 
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II 


A real challenge has been presented by the Soviet Republic or Republics. Per- 
haps the stage can best be set for it by using a common quotation from the Pre- 
amble of the UNESCO Charter: “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” If war is 
the blight which is imperiling our security; and Russia is the present symbol of 
the probability of war; and the seat of war is in the minds of men; then it follows 
that we should examine the intellectual ferment in the countries most concerned. 
In such an examination we may expect real profit, for the Russian challenge is 
essentially ideological, and the American people must face it courageously or fail 
their generation. 

Some things about this Russian challenge may be enumerated. The first is 
dialectical materialism, which is at the core of the Communist philosophy. Ac- 
cording to the principles of the dialectic, there are ineluctable forces at work in the 
world that are grinding out to an inevitable Communist conclusion. No matter 
how the individual may try to forestall it, the mill of the dialectic will grind out 
to its foreordained end. As a result, the Russian says, “Time is on my side,” and 
as long as he can say this, he has a feeling of inevitable and glorious triumph. 

There is something else about this which in implication is of very great impor- 
tance. If there are forces bigger than man at work in the world which are grind- 
ing like the “mill of the gods” to an end which men cannot forestall, then the 
individual is by definition petty and small. Man then is not large enough to make 
destiny, only pitiful enough to be its victim. In the United States this assumption 
of materialistic domination of our lives is now taken for granted. Even the lan- 
guage we use has a disposition to betray us into the assumption that the environ- 
mental forces are bigger than we and that we cannot with profit resist them. 
We are disposed to call this an “Atomic Age.” This is to give near reverence to 
the tools, to the products, and to ignore what it was which produced them. If we 
want to give rebirth to the assumption that the individual is sovereign and is 
capable of fashioning his world, it would be much more satisfactory, much more 
wholesome for the democratic process, if we begin to think of our time, not in 
terms of its creatures, but of its creators. We might then have the courage to 
say, not that this is the “Atomic Age,” but that this is the “Age of the Educated 
Man.” This is suggested with deep misgiving, for we have learned so little about 
how to govern ourselves. We stand too near condemned as men of the “Age of 
the Half-Educated Man.” 

The next element in the Soviet challenge to us is the proposition that indi- 
vidualism is unworthy; that it is a form of selfish folly, denied by the nature of 
the forces which make history, and condemned by its failure to provide the neces- 
sities of life for a mass civilization. The third element posed by this Soviet ideo- 
logical challenge is the proposition that liberty as we know it is not democracy 
at all but probably an obstacle to the achievement of democracy. 
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There are many in the Western world who are convinced that the Russians 
speak cant and hypocrisy when they talk of their community as democratic. This 
assumption of conscious, wilful hypocrisy in Russia blinds us to the strength of 
the Russian position and is manifestly unjust to the Russians. They want demo- 
cracy, but define it differently than we do. Their conception of democracy does 
not include our assumptions about liberty. Their challenge which says liberty 
is not good is a challenge which we must meet. 

There is a corollary to this challenge in which Russia denies the value of 
liberty. By their denial of liberty the very nature of equality and fraternity have 
been so transformed as to become unattractive to Westera men. Out of these 
propositions by an inevitable logic the most commonly recognized of all the 
Russian challenges emerges. This is statism, an authoritarian concept which de- 
nies the individual in the interests of the mass. 

There is still one more challenge. It is the most persuasive in times of Ameri- 
can difficulty and the most dangerous of them all. Russia charges that she can 
offer security to the thousands who can understand the appeal of bread, but 
in the absence of bread can see no value in our propositions of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. And this is a challenge! They say, “Your system of democracy is 
no democracy, for it leads to grave inequalities and admits of hunger. We, the 
Russians, have a promise that there shall be from all according to their ability 
and to all according to their needs.” 

We cannot afford to cavil about how well this last slogan of the Russians 
is achieved. We would be foolish not to recognize the fact that however we esti- 
mate Communism, it has demonstrated its power to enlist passionate loyalty from 
its own adherents. Our answer to the Russian challenge, essentially ideological, 
and supported by passionate loyalty, must not be in terms of tanks or planes or 
atomic bombs. The challenge of a political doctrine which we deplore can only 
be met and answered by a better political doctrine. It seems to me obviously true 
that if we think deeply and with affection of our own institutions, it is our obliga- 
tion to examine and meet the Russian challenge on its own ground. Can we find 
an American response? 


III 


William Butler Yeats in his poem, “The Second Coming,” made a proposi- 
tion: “The best lack all conviction, while the worst are filled with passionate in- 
tensity.” Whether we like it or not, this is an altogether too accurate description 
of our world. Let us be willing to assume for a moment that a world in which 
men are free, a world in which liberty as we define it can exist, is a better world. 
Yet in that better world, those who espouse liberty do lack conviction, and those 
who espouse Communism are filled with “passionate intensity.” In a struggle 
between these two forces, so long as this imbalance exists, there is very little real 
hope that the struggle will be resolved in our favor. 
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It doesn’t matter that physically we may be stronger. This in a sense has 
been our primary betrayal. We talk of the Russian as the materialist, and yet 
he is expanding through the powerful forces of an idea. We like to think of 
ourselves as men with values, and yet we are trying to build barricades around 
the world with the use of money only, and we are not taking advantage of the 
ideal which is ours. This is our first folly. Unless we are able in some way to find 
essential values in the ideals we once held, unless we are able to restore some sense 
of conviction that liberty in itself has merit, then all the rest of the struggle will be 
meaningless. 

What is there in liberty, what is there in democracy as it is known in the 
Western world, which may actually justify the convictions which we would like to 
feel? It seems to me clear that there is no real point in talking about the values 
of political institutions without regard for the sorts of people for whom the insti- 
tutions are created. It is ridiculous to outline what should be government with- 
out some sense of what man is who is to be governed. The beginning of political 
wisdom comes with the knowledge of man himself. It is, therefore, important for 
us to ask who man is and what he requires, and how this requirement can best be 
filled. Asking these questions and finding their appropriate answers is the be- 
ginning of political wisdom not only in domestic life but in international affairs 
as well. 

Fully recognizing the danger that exists, we may hazard a few general proposi- 
tions about man and their implication in relation to the kind of government best 
suited to his improvement and to his achievement of ultimate happiness. First 
of all, no one would gainsay the proposition that man by nature wants to per- 
sist as an individual and that he cannot bear the thought of personal extinction, 
that self-preservation is an inevitable drive. Secondly, this man who wants to 
preserve himself, by nature seeks the company of his fellow men. Aristotle, recog- 
nizing this, called man a “political animal.” All but very few of the political 
philosophers have acknowledged at the beginning the proposition that man is 
a herd animal, driven into societies by another sort of drive which is his by nature. 

But what is the interest in pursuing these things natural to man? First of all, 
it is upon a determination of what man is that one must base the question whe- 
ther his government should be totalitarian or free. If man feels more hate than 
love, more suspicion than trust, more greed than generosity, if man is more bad 
than good in his complex nature, he needs control. He doesn’t deserve freedom. 
If the total of the complex which we call man is negative, then he is not an ani- 
mal deserving freedom, and to give him freedom if he is naturally bad would be 
to encourage disorder. But if, on the other hand, he is more good than ill, he 
deserves his chance at freedom. 

If man wants to preserve himself, and if in preserving himself he finds him- 
self pushed into society, what follows? It seems to me again that this man, who by 
nature went into society, finds himself unable to live in that society in the presence 
of overwhelming distrust. It is required that he be fed by love. We are continu- 
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ously told by child psychologists that a small child in an orphanage can actually 
become physically ill from lack of attention. When the child is maladjusted, the 
first suggestion tried and most likely to be successful for restoring him is to re- 
awaken a sense of individual importance. For whatever reason, it is in the nature 
of man necessary that he get the approval of his fellows. He requires approba- 
tion. He is fed and made happy by the approval. He starves emotionally, becomes 
morose and maladjusted in its absence. Through his desire to be of good repute, 
he is led to keep his promises. It might appear at first that this is not of his na- 
ture, but because he wants the comfort of the aid of his fellow men. But it is not 
poisoning the argument to say that the society came into being because he could 
not live without it, and when he got into that society the demand for approval was 
made because he couldn’t live without it. Both cause and consequence are there- 
fore part of his nature. 

But there is something beyond this minimal need for acceptance. Happiness is 
born of a sense of achievement. Moreover, those moments in which the deepest 
happiness is felt are those bound up with a sense of service. Deep satisfaction 
comes from being allowed to believe at a given moment—“I accomplished some- 
thing and my accomplishment helped others, and for that reason I at that time 
mattered to my society.” 

If this is at all true, then we have already a preliminary argument which can 
be expanded at length. In the sort of world in which we live, the happiness which 
we think fulfills life will never be thoroughly achieved by man unless he is al- 
lowed to discover himself as an individual, and more than that, an individual 
important to his fellows. Finally, of those moments of satisfaction he can recover, 
it would not be inaccurate to say that what he achieved under the direction of 
others was never so completely rewarding as that which he did and did well by 
his own election. All these things, whether we are talking about the therapeutic 
values of love to a small child or whether we are talking in terms of how we 
ourselves fulfilled our best ideals, lead to one common conclusion: that the indi- 
vidual is important. And that the free individual is the only true individual. And 
if the individual is important at all, then there is something important in the sav- 
ing of a Western society. And if the free individual is the only complete indi- 
vidual, then that saving becomes of tremendous importance. 


IV 


Actually, there was a time in 1776 when people who believed in liberty had 
passionate conviction. When they talked about “all men . . . created equal” and 
having “certain unalienable rights,” they had no more misgivings than has Rus- 
sia now. We have not satisfied the whole question about the problems of the 
Western world until we discover why the Western world has lost this convic- 
tion. This, too, can be explained. Here let us take either license or advantage 
of the historical training which we may hope has not completely decayed. 
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When the United States of America was born, it represented as marked a de- 
parture from the contemporary systems of government as does Russia and was 
held in as deep suspicion. It talked of the elevation, almost the veneration, of 
the individual man. Society was strengthened by making its units each important 
and strong. The hope of society lay in the universal acceptance of faith in the 
individual. From this would follow the equality intended by the Creator. 

Part of our difficulty rests in the fact that we are now one of the oldest coun- 
tries in the world. Our political system, instead of being young, is an old one. 
In what experience we have had, we have suffered some disillusionment. After 
about one hundred and seventy years of experience with independence, complete 
equality for man eludes us, and the World Affairs Council of Northern Califor- 
nia can talk about such questions as, “Are the minority groups represented on 
the Council?” It cannot take for granted that any thinking man represents all 
sentient individuals in the community. 

This experience of about one hundred and seventy years is an experience 
which, if measured, not against the ideal, but against the progress, could still 
breed confidence among men. It is perfectly true that in wide sections of the 
United States there are men who are discriminated against because of color, and 
in some colleges of America there are quotas eliminating people of excellent mind. 
It is perfectly true that the Declaration of Independence has never been thor- 
oughly fulfilled. It is equally true that no election in the United States has ever 
been quite as bad as it would have been if the Declaration of Independence had 
not existed. On the national scene the presence of such an ideal continuously 
moves us. We have grown toward it and, as a matter of fact, we can still grow. 

Another of the essential problems has been that the business of democracy has 
on occasion seemed to be awkward and inefficient, and men who have been im- 
patient, some who have been unsympathetic, have pointed out its weaknesses. 
Fisher Ames, who did not love our democracy but loved to bring it under ridi- 
cule, coined a phrase which Emerson quotes in his Politics and which is laughed 
at with sympathy altogether too frequently. He said (in his day it was “monarchy” 
instead of “totalitarianism”) “that a monarchy is a merchantman, which sails 
well, but will some times strike on a rock and go to the bottom; whilst a republic 
is a raft, which would never sink, but then your feet are always in the water.” 
This description of democracy as being a little bit less elegant, a little less effi- 
cient, is the sort of thing we have liked to laugh at. The fact that we have had 
changes in opinion from Progressive to Conservative over a period of years in 
America, that we have vacillated from left to right, without apparently sure 
convictions, has made some people wonder if we knew our minds. 

As a matter of fact, democracy rests on the assumption that men are cour- 
ageous enough to make up their minds, are not afraid of a value judgment, and 
are capable of approximating justice. It suggests that men must be given some 
freedom, but since they must live in society, they must have some order, and 
that somehow or other it is possible for rational men to achieve a balance be- 
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tween freedom and control in which men may have both aspirations and order. 
In this struggle we have had serious conflicts. Abraham Lincoln stood before 
the people of Baltimore on one occasion talking to them about slavery. His whole 
proposition was that in this country which believes in liberty the great difficulty 
is that people do not understand what liberty means. “The wolf jumps at the 
throat of a sheep,” he said. “And the shepherd, hearing the sheep bleat, rushes 
and drives the wolf from the fold. And the sheep bleats thanksgiving to the eman- 
cipator while the wolf cries tyranny.” 

This precise parallel can be found in the story of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 
and the relations between labor and industry in the late nineteenth century. And 
there were many who thought that the other swing of the pendulum had been 
reached when the Taft-Hartley Bill was enacted. On the first occasion industry 
cried tyranny; more recently it was labor’s turn. Meanwhile, the apostles of demo- 
cracy struggle to find a balance between freedom and control. 


Vv 


The important thing to remember, apart from the difficulties that are inherent 
in the operation of democracy, is that we have lived a reasonably ordered life and 
have made significant progress. We do have a noble tradition and, in spite of 
shortcomings, we are great. We should not be embarrassed occasionally to avow 
it. Even the struggle and uncertainty inherent in the operation of democracy have 
value. Schiller said on one occasion, “If God came to me with all Truth in one 
hand, and the right to struggle for it on the other, I should take the right to 
struggle for it.” If God, or Hitler, or Mussolini, or Stalin came with a perfect 
answer to the question of where to draw the line between freedom and control 
today and left us henceforth unfree to question where the line should be, the 
most significant area of our freedom would already be withdrawn. 

In the right to struggle for his own answers rests the dignity and sovereignty of 
the individual upon which Western democracy is premised. He is not free unless, 
in addition to equality among his own fellows, he may feel that his world is in 
part of his own making. For this reason it is important to re-emphasize the propo- 
sition that for democracy, more dangerous than the atomic bomb, is the dispo- 
sitioin to say the struggle is so difficult or the environment so overpowering that 
it is no longer worthwhile to try. 

If this is a struggle of ideas on the one hand between a group that has pas- 
sionate intensity, and on the other a group that lacks conviction, then it is time 
for us, not necessarily to invent new ideology, but to search ourselves until we 
know whether or not we really believe that freedom and equality and fraternity 
and the right to pursue our own happiness are important and possible. We ought 
to be courageaus enough to examine this last proposition carefully, and courageous 
enough to answer that if freedom is not important, then the pith of the matter 
is gone; that if equality as we see it, and fraternity as we see it, and the right 
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to answer our own questions are of no moment to us, then there is no point in 
the struggle. 

We can have peace if we accept Russia’s terms. We need only to know whe- 
ther they are our terms or not, and if we have not examined ourselves to find 
upon what basis we stand, then it is time to examine ourselves, for there may 
be a great deal of hope if the struggle is between the fever and intensity of passion 
which comes from the Russian conviction about Communism and the quiet confi- 
dence of the American people, if at last we have discovered the individual and 
have learned that he does not live by bread alone. 

If we rediscover this sort of liberty, if we do regain a faith in the individual 
and a conviction about the importance of democracy, then we have not only 
laid the foundation for the development of sound domestic principles, but out 
of these propositions will also emerge the sort of justice which will make it pos- 
sible for America to live with smaller nations, not turning readily to her avail- 
able force, but recognizing that among nations, too, democracy is important and 
justice all-meaning. Out of a rebirth of faith in the assumption that the indi- 
vidual is important and that values can be identified and that judgments are not 
things to be embarrassed about but things to be sought with honesty and with 
sincerity can be reborn an intense conviction in the values of freedom. From such 
faith America can find strength, and the world, peace and order. 


THE WRITTEN WORD 


The ways of men, like silver shells, are caught 
Within the casting-net of words, and though 
Swept timeward by the surging wave of years, 
Their luster marks the shore. Here warriors fought, 
And on time’s parchment, pale and silvery thin, 
The smallest deeds are scrolled, frail as a wraith; 
While through the thunder of a seer we know 
Of water springing from the rock of faith. 

What earth has uttered and the mind has heard, 
Small as a neutron’s girth, or wide as sun, 

All that men chalice in the written word 

Shall merge the passing eras into one. 

The dreams men chronicle are free of age, 
Symboled, though still, they live upon the page. 


Berta HursH CHRISTENSEN 














LETTERS BY FORTY-NINERS 


WRITTEN FROM GREAT SALT LAKE City In 1849 
Edited by 


DALE L. MORGAN 


- this centennial year of the California gold rush, it is interesting to search 
out some of the letters written a century ago by overland immigrants who trav- 
eled the Salt Lake route. Surprisingly little attention has been paid to such letters; 
yet they provide not only an insight into the experiences of a significant propor- 
tion of the California immigration but also the earliest reports by outside ob- 
servers on the new Mormon colony in the Valley of the Great Salt Lake—a colony 
which was just beginning to take shape as a community when the tidal inunda- 
tion by the Forty-niners began. 

The first travelers to reach Great Salt Lake City in the summer of 1849 arrived 
on June 16, a pack mule company said to have been commanded by Captain G. 
W. Paul, though the earliest allusion to overland arrivals that has so far come 
to light in a Mormon diary is Eliza R. Snow’s notation on June 19, “People with 
pack animals arrive from the States going to California. They expect wagons in 
2 or 3 days.” By June 23 they were arriving in great numbers, pack parties and 
wagon companies alike, and Hosea Stout, who the following morning went around 
to visit their encampment, found them “trading off their waggons, Harness &c 
surplus clothings &c cheaper than State prices taking in exchange Horses mules 
saddles pack saddles &c at very high prices.” 

Two weeks later, writing to his brother Orson, Parley P. Pratt commented, 
“The present travel through this place, or near it, will, it is thought, amount to 
some thirty or forty thousand persons.” Almon W. Babbitt, who had gone out to 
the Valley with the Forty-niners, and who returned east with the mail on July 
27, guessed that from 12,000 to 15,000 California immigrants had passed through 
the Valley. No reliable figures exist, but from 5,000 to 8,000 would approximate 
the total for the year, the whole immigration over South Pass being estimated 
by Hubert H. Bancroft at about 25,000. 

As the summer waned, the immigration slacked off, but isolated parties arrived 
throughout the fall. The last company to get in, Critcher’s party, which had left 
the States September 24, reached the haven of the Mormon city by the narrowest 
margin, having to abandon their wagons in Echo Canyon and their horses below 
Big Mountain, the snow being six feet deep on the level. When the nineteen ex- 
hausted men arrived on December 1, they had been virtually without food for four 
days. They had taken grave risks in making the journey so late in the season, 
and their arrival gave a proper dramatic flourish to the final curtain for the 
overland immigration of 1849. 

The letters here printed are only the smallest sampling of those that could 
be brought to light by a thorough search of the newspaper files of 1849-50. Yet 
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as a sampling it seems likely that they fairly represent the whole. Of eight letters 
reproduced, seven express an entirely favorable view of the Saints and their 
young community, while one is wholly unfavorable. Should one examine the daily 
journals of immigrants who traveled by way of Great Salt Lake City, one would 
find about the same proportion of favorable and unfavorable comment, and it 
would be evident that those who took exception to the Mormons usually were 
antagonistic to the leaders rather than to the Saints themselves. Although in some 
respects 1849 saw more cordial relations between the Saints and the overland im- 
migrants than prevailed in any subsequent year, until the end of the frontier 
era it was always true that the body of the Saints fared better than their ruling 
authorities in the estimation of the overland travelers. 

‘All but one of these letters were printed originally in contemporary newspapers, 
and this gives them an interest and value beyond their significance as a picture 
of social and economic conditions in Great Salt Lake City in 1849; being pub- 
lished, they played their part in the struggle of the Mormons to vindicate them- 
selves before American public opinion, a propaganda struggle in which they had 
had to engage with the most deadly seriousness for more than fifteen years. There 
can be no doubt that the favorable reports flooding back into hometown news- 
papers concerning the Mormons in their new mountain home had a constructive 
effect upon Congress and the President in the endeavor upon which the Mormons 
were now embarking to obtain a government of their own. Although their cher- 
ished State of Deseret was not sanctioned by Congress, the Territory of Utah 
being set up in its stead, Utah was favored as few territories have been in the 
number of its own citizens who were named to be its officers. The letters of Dr. 
John M. Bernhisel to Brigham Young, written from Washington during this critical 
period, fully emphasize the value to his labors of the cordial letters turning up 
everywhere in the newspapers. 

It has often been said that the Saints were guilty of gouging the needy immi- 
grants who flooded in upon them seeking supplies. But it is evident from these 
letters that the laws of supply and demand were in usual operation through the 
summer of 1849. None of the present letters criticizes the Mormons on this score. 


I [Great Salt Lake City] 

8th July [1849]* 

We are now encamped in the Mormon City, fourteen hundred miles from the 
States.2 The city is laid off in very handsome style, and is about five miles 





1. Reprinted from the Palmyra Missouri Whig, October 4, 1849. The Whig prefaces the 
letter as follows: ‘“‘A friend has permitted us to make some extracts from a letter written 
at the Mormon city, by Mr. JOHN B. HAZLIP, a citizen of our town, who left for 
California last spring. The writer had been sick with the mountain fever, but had re- 
covered. Mr. THOS. HARD and Mr. JOSEPH WINLOCK, of the same company, 
were slightly unwell when the letter was written. The letter is dated 8th July....” 

2. As measured by the Mormon roadometer in 1847, it was 1,031 miles from Great Salt Lake 

City to Winter Quarters, on the Missouri River. It may have been about 200 miles 

farther by the usual trail south of the Platte to Independence. 
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square.—The inhabitants number five thousand at this time, and are increasing 
in number every day. They have erected a fort, and are about commencing some 
five [fine?] buildings. The city is watered by two or three fine streams. They have 
to water their wheat and corn, and vegetables. They have now fifty thousand 
acres in wheat. Flour is scarce here; I do not know a single family in the city 
that has a supply. Every family was desirous to purchase from us, and offer 
from ten to fifteen cents per pound.—They do not want money here; they want 
sugar, coffee, tea and flour. I had my mules shod in the city, and they charged 
me four dollars per mule. Coffee is selling at 50 cents per pound, and rice at 25 
cents. If you can accomplish the plan of a Rail Road from the States to the Salt 
Lake City, this will be one of the greatest places of trade in the known world. 
They have one of the finest warm springs for bathing, and the most healthy that 
is known. There is a boiling spring and a tar spring, and a cold spring also; and 
salt water in abundance.* They have the finest salt here you ever saw, and any 
amount of saleratus; they gather it up in a pure state, and it makes splendid 
bread. The city of the Lake has appropriated $5,000 for the purpose of making 
a good road from the city to the North Fork of the Platte river, which will be 
the means of turning a great number of the emigrants in this direction.* I find 
the Mormons very accommodating, and willing to extend to the emigrants all the 
hospitality they possibly can. We leave Sunday Morning for the gold diggings, 
with a fine prospect before us. One man can raise from fifty to a hundred dollars 
per day. They are packing dirt from fifteen to twenty miles on mules, from what 
they call dry diggings, to water. Tell the boys to come on--this is the only chance 
they will ever have to get rich. The gold dust is inexhaustable, if the representa- 
tions here are correct. If we keep our health, we shall be home in eighteen months. 
I would advise all persons who intend to emigrate to California this summer or 
next, to start with a light carriage and eight stout mules, from six to ten years 
old, and enough provisions to last four men through. Work four mules one day, 
and four the next, so as to rest them; and by travelling in that way, they can make 
forty miles per day, and not injure their mules. Start with a very light load; you 
can make the trip in 55 days. 

After coming through the South Pass, the ridge that divides the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, we had to ferry two streams, South Fork of Platte River,° 





3. The warm spring is the present municipally operated Wasatch Springs, and the boiling 
spring the present Beck’s Hot Springs a short distance northwest. The tar spring was 
located not in the vicinity of Great Salt Lake City but in present Wyoming, a little 
southeast of the crossing of Bear River. 

4. This appears to be a mistaken reference to the toll road Parley P. Pratt was building, re- 
ferred to in Letter VIII, and which was finally opened about July 1, 1850. It separated 
from the old road at the mouth of Echo Canyon, ascended the Weber River to present 
Rockport, crossed the divide, and then by the route of present State Highway 530 and 
U. S. 40 climbed to the head of Parleys Canyon and descended this canyon to Great 
Salt Lake City. 

5. Normally the South Fork of the Platte was forded without any difficulty. The North Fork 
generally had to be ferried; in fact, the Mormons maintained a ferry there for some 
years after 1847; and the writer may have had the North Fork in mind. 
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and Green River. A company built a boat on the Platte, and about the time they 
crossed, Mr. Armstrong, of Monroe, and another company, offered Capt. Finley, 
the owner of the boat, $250 for the boat. Capt. Finley told them that himself 
and company had crossed, and all others might go to hell; and then cut the 
boat in pieces before their eyes. This Captain Finley is from Illinois, and the 
wretch should be published in every newspaper in the U. States. A company 
from Pennsylvania, the Monroe company, and our company, built a boat and 
after our companies crossed we handed it over to the next train that arrived. 
This Capt. Finley is well known on the road from the Platte to California, and 

will be pointed out to every company and hissed at. 
[Joun B. Hazzip.] 

II 

City of the Great Salt Lake, 
July 8th, 1849.° 

I arrived here several days since, very sick with the mountain fever. I am 
now convalescent’ and will leave to-morrow for the Sacramento valley. My mules 
are in fine condition, and I think will go through in thirty days from this place. 
Mr. [Heber C.] Kimball], one of the leading members of the Mormon church, to 
whom I had a letter of introduction, received and treated me with great kind- 
ness. 

There is a great deal of sickness among the emigrants—some deaths—and for 
the last five hundred miles the road has been literally strewn with dead animals. 
The rush has been so great, that many have hurried on without the proper 
regard for their stock, and the consequence is they will have to stop and resuscitate 
them. I have passed more than three hundred teams. I left Vancourt’s train at the 
upper crossing of the [North] Platte, all well. Davis’s train at Green river cross- 
ing, some of whom had been sick, but were well when I saw them. G. W. 
Coon’s train at Green river crossing. These trains hail from St. Louis. Coons 
had so severe an attack of bilious fever at Pacific creek, that I remained with him 
three days, but when I left him at Green river he had entirely recovered, and is 
coming on by the Salt Lake route. John Christy took Sublett/e]’s Cut-off.* Capt. 
Lafferty left here ten days since. The Telegraph company passed here on Mon- 
day [July 2] last, all well. I have not heard of our friends Radford, Bay, Ken- 
nerly, &c., since I left them at [the crossing of the] Kansas. ; 





6. Reprinted from the St. Louis Missouri Republican, September 27, 1849, which prefaces the 
letter by saying, ‘““To the kindness of a friend we are indebted for the following extract 
from a private letter, written by a well known young emigrant of this city.” 

7. He may have been doctored by the Thomsonian practitioner, Priddy Meeks, who gives an 
engaging account of his ministrations to immigrants this year in his journal, published 
in Utah Historical Quarterly, (1942), X, 183-185. 

8. Sublette’s Cutoff was so named this year by Joseph E. Ware, in an Emigrants’ Guide very 
popular among the Forty-niners, the name evidently given in honor of Solomon Sub- 
lette, who read Ware’s book before publication. The cutoff previously had been named 
for Caleb Greenwood, who guided the California-bound Stevens-Townsend-Murphy 
party across it in 1844. It separated from what became known as the Salt Lake road 
west of South Pass, near the crossing of the Little Sandy, and struck across country to 
reach the Bear River Valley near present Cokeville, Wyoming. 
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I have disposed of every thing not actually necessary for the trip, and am 

packing through. 
Yours, C. H. M. 
III 
City of the Great Salt Lake 
Sunday, July 15th, 1849° 
Dear Wife: — 

You will discover by the heading of this letter that we are in California and 
in the Mormon City. We arrived here at 2 o’clock yesterday, all alive and well. 
I have been making a calculation of the time, distance, etc., that we have been 
traveling. We left Independence on the 24th day of April, and arrived here on the 
14th day of July, making 82 days on the road; out of this time we have lost 191% 
days, leaving 621% days actual travel. The distance from Independence to this 
city, according to my calculation, is 1177 miles (got by keeping the distance 
travelled each day'®) but the Mormons say that it is about 1400 miles to Inde- 
pendence, but I think that my calculation is very near correct; if so, we have 
travelled about 1934 miles per day while travelling, and 2224 miles is 1400. We 
have got along first rate so far, without accident or loss, with the exception of 
the loss of an ox which died last Sunday. We left Independence with 6 mules and 
3 yoke of oxen, but on the 24th day of June (the first day’s travel from Indepen- 
dence Rock) we traded our two small mules for two yoke of oxen. We then put 
five yoke of cattle to our large wagon, and the four mules to the small one; this 
made our teams pretty strong. When I think of the roads that we have come 
over, I cannot see how we have got along so well without breaking our wagons 
all to pieces; but we have not broke the least thing about them, but we are very 
careful when we come on to bad roads, and having teams that are well broke, 
we can drive where others can. William Harris and I are the only ones who are 
going to write from this place, but they all want me to tell you to get word to 
their friends and let them know we are all well. Tell Father to see Mr. Hobbie 
and Mr. Ward and tell them that William is well, and that he is the only one in 
our company who can come anyways near standing the fatigue of this journey as 
well as I can “but he can’t quite come it” for he has taken medicine two or three 
times since we started—(a thing that I have had no use for). There are four of 
us who have taken no medicine since we started—Corrington, Simon, Nelson and 
myself—we four have not had an hour’s sickness since we started, but the other 
three have had some slight bilious attacks, but by using a little calomel or pills 
they soon became straight again. When I say that none of them can stand the 








9. This letter by Amos Piatt Josselyn to his wife was first published in the Zanesville [Ohio] 
Courier, and substantially zeprinted in the Zanesville Gazette, October 3, 1849. As 
here printed, the original letter itself is reproduced by courtesy of the California State 
Library, which also has Josselyn’s laconic daily journal. 

10. Most travelers estimated distance on the basis of how much ground their animals would 
get over in a given period of time. Although there was much variation, such estimates 
were often surprisingly accurate. 
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fatigue as well as I can, I mean just what I say, for although there are other mem- 
bers of the company who have enjoyed first rate health, yet they keep with the 
wagons, and when they get tired of walking they get up and ride if the roads 
will admit; but it is very seldom that I ride any, for it does not tire me to walk 
25 or 30 miles per day. Simon and McDonald drive the mule wagon; Nelson, 
Harris and myself drive the ox wagon; Hobbie and Corrington do not drive any, 
but they do the cooking. Hobbie and I, every day or two, take our guns on our 
shoulders, and strike out over the hills after game, and we very seldom come in 
without something of the kind, either a deer, antelope or some of the feathered 
tribe; when we get as much as we want to carry we make for the road and over- 
take the wagons by the time they stop for noon, or before they are ready to make 
another start. I was talking to McDonald to-day about this trip; he says that 
if he could stand it as well as I can, he would delight in it, and that he would 
spend a good part of his life on this road and in the mountains, and I must say, 
that if it was not for thinking of my family and connections that I could live 
in this wild country perfectly happy.*? When I say this country, I do not mean 
just here, for there are lots of company here; there are 6,000 inhabitants within a 
few miles of this place. If I had my family here, so that I could occasionally take 
a hunt in the mountains, and not be long absent from them, I believe I should 
like it, but I might get tired of it; for I never have yet got into any business 
that I did not get tired of.?? 

The Mormons have had pretty hard times since they came here, but at this 
time they have got things pretty comfortable around them. They are just cutting 
their wheat, which is good; they also have corn, potatoes, etc., coming on; they 
also have cattle plenty; consequently cheese, butter, etc. Groceries are scarce. 
Coffee 50 cts. Sugar 37 cts. and other groceries in proportion. We can trade gro- 
ceries for anything that they have, but they will not sell for money, for they have 
plenty and cannot buy what they want with it. The Mormons give very flattering 
accounts of the Gold Regions, and they are afraid that gold will be found in this 
valley. They say that it will ruin them, for they would starve if they should get 
the gold fever bad enough to call them from their farms. We expect to remain 
here until Tuesday to shoe some of our oxen. I went to hear a sermon today, and 
heard a very good Methodist sermon by a Mormon. They are going to have a 
great time here on the 24th of this month, celebrating the 2nd anniversary of 
the arrival of their President into this valley.1* They read the order of the day 
at the meeting to-day, and if I could get hold of it I would send it, so that you 





11. This feeling was the basis of the life the mountain men had lived until the collapse 
of the fur trade a decade earlier. 

12. And this feeling was singularly responsible for the spread of settlement in America from 
one ocean to the other, a restlessness that came upon men to assure them of the greener 
pastures over the horizon. 

13. Josselyn had his facts straight, including the occasion for the first 24th of July or Pio- 
neer Day celebration. It is popularly believed today that the 24th of July commem- 
orates “the arrival of the Mormon pioneers” in Salt Lake Valley. All but a few, 

however, arrived July 22, 1847. 
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can see that they can do things up pretty strong out here. There is to be ringing 
of bells, firing of cannon, music from the band, &c, &c., 24 young men for some- 
thing, I cannot recollect what; 24 young ladies dressed in white for something 
else; 24 Bishops for something else, etc.1* The United States Mail leaves here 
four times a year. It leaves next Tuesday or Wednesday, consequently you will 
get this letter pretty soon. You may get it sooner than the one I left at Fort Lara- 
mie, as that was to go by private conveyance. 

I will now give you some kind of an idea of the Mormon City. It is laid out 
in an oblong square, four miles long and two miles wide; streets very wide; the 
size of the lots are 40 acres,’® and about one-half of these lots are occupied. The 
buildings are mostly small; they are built some of logs, but mostly of what they 
call dobies [adobes] (sun-dried brick). There are in the valley five Grist mills 
and eight or nine saw mills and two or three more building. Their lumber is pine 
and fir. They have to haul their firewood ten miles, for there is none grows in 
this part of the valley; consequently they have to go to the mountains for it. When 
the Mormons first settled here, they put their buildings in the shape of a fort; they 
built two rows of buildings three-fourths of a mile in length and [a] fourth of a 
mile apart, and shut up the ends by buildings across; inside of this they had three 
rows of buildings at equal distances across, forming four hollow squares, into 
which they could take all their cattle, wagons, etc., if they should be attacked 
by Indians, but they have never been bothered by Indians; consequently they have 
spread out over the country.*® The city is on a very pretty piece of ground, and 
if it was near a navigable stream it would be a great city, but there is no chance 
to get within four hundred miles of this with anything of the boat kind, and I 
think it is impossible to get a railroad into the valley, for it is surrounded with 
mountains that are almost impassable for anything. Here you can have plenty of 





14. The order of the day was printed in the Kanesville, Iowa, Frontier Guardian, Septem- 
ber 19, 1849, and the Millennial Star, December 1, 1849. The young men carried 
sheathed swords in their left hands and the Declaration of Independence and Consti- 
tution of the United States in their right hands; the young women each carried the 
Bible and the Book of Mormon. The bishops carried the banners of their wards. 

15. Brigham Young set forth his original plan for Salt Lake City on July 28, 1847. He pro- 
posed that the streets should be 88 feet wide and sidewalks 20 feet wide, the lots to 
contain 1% acres, with eight lots in a block. The houses were to be invariably “‘set 
in the center of the lot 20 feet back from the street and with no shops or other build- 
ings on the corners of the streets.” He had added, wholly unforeseeing the gold rush, 
that the Saints did not intend to have any trade or commerce with the gentile world. 
See Norton Jacob’s journal, entry for July 28, 1847, typed transcription in the Utah 
State Historical Society. 

16. Josselyn somewhat overstates the size of the Old Fort. The original structure, built by 
the Pioneer Party in the summer of 1847, occupied the block now known as Pioneer 
Park, between Second and Third West streets and Third and Fourth South streets. 
When the large family migration known as the Second Company of 1847 reached the 
embryo city later that fall, the Old Fort was found to be inadequate, and additions 

were made on it in the block to the north and the block to the south. It was thus 

roughly % of a mile in length. The Old Fort was occupied through the winter of 1848- 

49, but in the spring of 1849 the Saints began moving to their lots and building homes 

thereon. In some part, the Old Fort was carried away piecemeal, and what remained 

by 1851 had become a public nuisance, so it was ordered demolished by the City 

Council. 
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ice all the year around, without the trouble of packing it away in ice houses; for 
eight miles from the city the tops of the mountains are covered with snow and 
ice. A few days ago I walked over snow that was ten feet deep. I could tell the 
depth of it by a channel that had been cut through it by the water. 

We are traveling in company with two wagons from Newark [Ohio]; there 
are seven men with these two wagons; these seven men and our 7 make our 
number fourteen. We started from the Kansas river with a company of 53 men, 
thinking that it would not be safe to travel in small companies, but finding that 
there was no danger in travelling in small companies, and that the larger the 
companies were the slower they got along, we divided our companies into two. Our 
company were all from Ohio, 7 from Newark, 7 from South Zanesville and 12 
from Steubenville, making 26 in all; the others were from Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin. Our company travelled together until we got to the Pacific creek (just 
through the South Pass). Here we left our Steubenville friends, and we have not 
heard from them since, but I think they have taken the Fort Hall Road; if so, 
I think we will be at the diggin|g]s some time before them, for the Mormons 
say that this is the shortest route by 250 miles, though three-quarters of the emi- 
grants are going by Fort Hall, because they do not know there is a wagon 
road through this way, but the Mormons tell us that the roads are good for 500 
miles and then we cross the California mountains at the same place that those 
do who go by way of Fort Hall. If this is the case, we will get ahead of a great 
many who were ahead of us.’7 We have about 650 miles to travel from here; 
this will not take us over five or six weeks at the farthest. We have heard nothing 
from McCadden’s company, and we have thought that the whole company had 
backed out and returned home, but of course if that is the case, you know it. We 
have heard that there were a great many deaths back on the other side of the 
Platte river, but whether it was true or not I am not prepared to say, but I have 
seen no deaths since we helped to bury that young man from Newark, who was 
killed by the wagons running over him. A few nights ago a company of pack-mule 
men encamped close to us, who left St. Joseph, Mo., about the first of June. They 
told us that before they left, some emigrants who had started for California had 
got frightened and returned, and that they had reported that the emigrants were 
getting killed by the Indians and that their teams were all starving for the want 
of grass. Now, if you hear anything of this kind believe nothing of it. 


A. P. JOSSELYN. 





17. The cutoff to City of Rocks, north around Great Salt Lake, was first adopted for wagons 
in the late summer of 1848, and its existence was not generally known on the frontier 
when the Forty-niners set out for California. Although the Hastings Cutoff south of 
Great Salt Lake was known, it had a bad reputation from the experiences of the im- 
migrants of 1846. On the other hand, it was not yet known in Great Salt Lake City 
that James M. Hudspeth had just found a cutoff from the bend of the Bear at Soda 
Springs to City of Rocks, thus obviating the need to swing north to Fort Hall. 
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IV 
City of the Great Salt Lake, 


July 18, 1849.28 


My dear Friend:—I have been laying at this famous city nearly two days, 
and although I have often thought of you yet I have had too much on hand to 
write, and as we start out this afternoon, I can devote but little time to you. I 
arrived a[t] St. Joseph, the point of our debarkation, on the 7th April, and found 
the company with whom I am emigrating in camp, about 10 miles distant; and 
we started on our long, tedious, toilsome journey, on the 10th of the month. Al- 
though I journeyed nearly two weeks in the midst of the cholera, yet I escaped 
untouched, and have enjoyed very fine health since I started on this journey—My 
constitution is robust and vigorous, and I have an appetite like a shark, but I 
can assure you that it has been obtained by great hardship and fatigue. Do not, 
for God’s sake, ever start, or let your friends start, on this route. It is attended 
with inconceivable hardship and difficulties, and it is far preferable to go around 
the Cape, (if you cannot go across the Isthmus), or even to go by way of China. 
We have an ox and a horse team, but they have had it so hard in drawing our 
provisions and baggage, that we have performed the whole distance on foot, 
averaging about 20 miles per day, besides the extra travel on account of hunting, 
getting lost from the train, &c. Our oxen have performed well, and would do 
much better than horses or mules if their feet did not get sore. The road has been, 
for the purpose of better description, divided into three sections to this place: 
Ist, from St. Jo. to Ft. Laramie, 600 miles; 2d, from Ft. Laramie to the South 
Pass, and from the South Pass to the City. The first section of the road is over 
a vast tract of prairie, or Plains as it is called, covered with beautiful, clean grass, 
and destitute of timber and almost all other kinds of vegetation. These plains 
are composed of a marl and clayey soil, with a beautiful rolling surface, and the 
road is the best you ever saw. This mar] and clay packs, and is equal to the plank 
road east of your city. There are a few bad places in crossing streams or deep 
ravines, but not more difficult than you would find in the States upon improved 
streets. These plains extend 300 miles to Fort Laramie, Kearney, or Childs, on 
the Platte or Nebraska River.’® This place consists of about a dozen small houses, 
built of prairie sods, and has nothing the appearance of a fortification. Our route 
then lay up the South bank of the Platte 300 miles, to Ft. Laramie. The Platte 





18. Reprinted from the Rochester [N. Y.] Daily Advertiser, October 16, 1849, by courtesy 
of the Rochester Public Library. The Advertiser says by way of preface: “We are 
indebted to the politeness of Col. Noble, of this city, for the privilege of publishing the 
following letter, received by him from James E. Squire, Esq., who left this city for 
California last spring, by the overland route. The letter will be read with interest by 
the friends and acquaintances of Mr. Squire, more especially as a rumor was current 
some time after he left, that he had died of cholera. He is undoubtedly ere this in 
the gold regions, as his letter bears date of July 18. This is the first letter we have 
seen from any of our citizens who have taken the western overland route.” 


19. For a short time after its establishment in 1848, Fort Kearny was called Fort Childs. 
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River is a miserable, dirty, shallow stream, from 11% to 2 miles in width; but it 
has a noble valley of from 6 to 12 miles in width, perfectly level, destitute of tim- 
ber, and bounded on either side by high gravel and mar] bluffs or hills. (The wind 
has blown my ink down, and I must finish with pencil.) These bluffs have been 
washed or worn away in places, leaving isolated mounds or peaks, resembling 
architectural structures; and a fertile imagination can discover churches, towers, 
castles, or any other structure it chooses. Among these fantastical formations are 
Court-House Bluffs and Chimney Rock—the former about 6 miles south of the 
road. It is 700 or 800 hundred [sic] feet in length from east to west, and prob- 
ably 300 or 400 wide and 250 feet high, and there are terraces worn around so 
that it resembles very well a Court-House, with cupalo [cupola], roof, &c. I went 
to it and ascended to the top. It appeared to be only one or two miles from the 
road, but we found it 8, the way we went. It is only from to 2 to 8 feet wide on 
top, and some 200 or 300 long. It is composed of mar] and sand, and so hard as 
to form a kind of rock, and is capped with a kind of lime-stone, which probably 
has preserved it from the action of the elements. Chimney Rock, which is some 
35 or 40 miles above, resembles precisely a tunnel set upon the large end. It is 
some 450 feet in height, and probably covers some 20 or 30 rods from the main 
Bluff, and corresponds with it precisely in geological formation. It is of about 
the same consistency as Court-House Bluff. 

At Scott’s Bluffs, some nineteen miles beyond, we begin to come into a re- 
gion saturated with alkali more or less, in many places the ground is white with 
this alkaline efflorescence. There is some little plains [timber?] upon the islands 
and banks of the Platte, but as a general thing the country is entirely destitute 
of timber. In Fort Laramie is a single isolated building, about 200 feet square, 
and 20 high, with bastions at the corners. It is built with adobes, or Spanish 
unburnt brick. It was dull and desolate here, and we remained only one half 
day. From Laramie to the South Pass, a distance of 300 miles, the country is 
mountainous and of volcanic formation. We passed from Laramie to the north 
branch of the Platte, about 80 miles, over the black hills, or mountains, a spur 
of the Rocky Mountains. This road was good for a mountain road, but in many 
places steep and rough. We passed up the Platte some way, and then crossed over 
in nearly a south direction to the Sweet Water River. The celebrated Indepen- 
dence Rock is situated upon the north bank where the road comes to this river. 
I could discover nothing remarkable in its appearance. It is from 80 to 100 rods 
long, 40 or 60 feet high, and 6 to 8 rods wide, and slopes from the base to the 
top, so that you can walk up almost any where. It is composed of a very coarse 
granite, which resembles the round hard head of the east. The Sweet Water River 
is about as wide and deep as the Genesee. It has a beautiful valley of from 3 to 
10 miles in width, which is bounded on either side by the Sweet Water Moun- 
tains, very high ranges of the Rocky Mountains. These mountains are composed 
of the same materials as Independence Rock, and not a particle of vegetation 
upon them. The “Devil’s Gate,” five miles from Independence Rock, is a curi- 
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osity. It is a gorge where the Sweet Water passes through. It is 60 to 80 rods 
through, 60 to 100 feet wide, and from 400 to 600 feet high. The water runs 
through pretty rapidly and makes a great noise. Above this a few miles is what 
is called the Ice Swamp. It is a kind of ravine, extending from the river in a 
south-westerly direction to the mountains; the bottom is soft, and upon digging 
through the turf, which is a kind of peat, about a foot and a half, you come to as 
pure and perfect ice as you ever saw, varying from two inches to six in thick- 
ness. The soil is a thick, soft mud beneath. It was a warm day when we were 
there, and I saw a great many sick emigrants on the road afterwards, from the 
effects of eating the ice. I did not eat much, as I thought it had a sort of saline 
or alkaline taste, and inasmuch as I had suffered two days of pretty severe sick- 
ness some way back from the effects of alkaline water.2° The Sweet Water runs 
from the South Pass in nearly an easterly course. We followed up the valley to 
within 10 or 12 miles of the Pass. After we left the Sweet Water, we ascended 
some pretty high hills, and from the rarity and coldness of the atmosphere, we 
realized that we were at a great elevation [7,550 feet]. The country from here 
to the Pass is sandy and gravelly, covered with good grass, and has nothing the 
appearance of a mountainous country. The hills on either side are gently slop- 
ing, and not high. We did not realize that we had passed the ridge which 
separates the waters of the Atlantic from those of the Pacific, until we came 
to what is called Pacific Spring, and a stream, about three miles beyond, where 
the waters run west. 

From the Pass to Fort Binjet [Bridger] 170 miles, our course lay about south- 
west, and our route seemed to be through a great basin formed by the Rocky 
Mountains on the east, Wind River Mountains on the north, the Utah [Uinta] 
Mountains on the south, and the ridge which divides the waters of the Great 
Salt Lake from those of the Colorado. This basin is traversed by the Colorado 
[Green] and its numerous branches, and is interspersed with hills, which have a 
round water-washed base, and perfectly level on top, like a truncated cone. These 
hills are of uniform heighth, but there [are] three or four classes of them in 
heighth. Ft. Busser [Bridger] is situated upon Harney’s [Hams?] or Black’s fork, 
a branch of the Colorado, upon a little island in that creek. The valley around 
this Fort is quite low and wet. There is some cotton wood timber around the 
Fort, and an abundance of Pine 20 or 30 miles south, toward the Utah Moun- 
tains. From here to that place is about 170 miles, and is over the most mountain- 
ous country of our whole journey. We ascended the ridge which separates the 
waters of the Salt Lake from Ft. Busser [Bridger], and from here we passed 
through mountain gorges or Canons as they are here called, until we came to 
the valley of this Lake, with the exception of passing over two or three mountain 
ridges which were higher over than the South Pass. There was generally a stream 





20. These remarks about the Ice Swamp constituted a great novelty for the newspapers of 
49, and were widely reprinted. The “ice swamp” soon disappeared after the live- 
stock of the Forty-niners stripped away the protecting cover of grass. 
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of water running through these canons, and the bottom of them being only from 
two to six rods wide, the roads were very crooked and bad. The mountains through 
here are rocky, composed of agglommerated sand and gravel, pebbles and stones 
of a red[d]ish color. In many places these rocky cliffs were from three to six thou- 
sand feet above us. We descended from one of these canyons directly into the valley 
of the Salt Lake, about three miles south east of the city. There is a kind of table 
land or bank about three miles in width, sloping from the base of the mountains 
to the valley. The city is situated immediately under this bank, and extends three 
miles west towards the Utah outlet [Jordan River], and is three miles north and 
south. The city is entirely fenced around, and is laid out in ten acre blocks, which 
are subdivided into lots of 114 [144] acres each. These lots are not all built 
upon, but the land is entirely cultivated. There are probably 500 houses, one 
story high, and small, and either built of logs or adobes. In looking over it from 
the mountains, it resembles a settlement of Irishmen around some public works— 
however, every one is neat, comfortable, and in perfect order. The citizens are 
orderly, well disposed, civil and intelligent. The streets are good, wide, and have 
generally a stream of water running down each side, coming from their irrigat- 
ing works. 

The whole of the improved land is irrigated by the water coming from these 
caverns [canyons] in the mountains. There is, I presume, 20 miles of ditch around 
and in the city for this purpose. The water is very pure, and conducted to every 
acre of ground in the city. They are just cutting wheat; it is a tolerable crop, pret- 
ty short straw but well filled. There are farms some distance from here that are 
said to raise from 30 to 36 bushels to the acre. Vegetation of all kinds is very 
thrifty and luxuriant, but still they cannot raise anything here without irrigation. 

They have had no rain here since spring, and it is intolerably hot. All vegeta- 
tion that is not irrigated is parched and dried up, except upon the low and valley 
land, which produces very good and abundant grass. The valley from the south 
end of the lake is from 20 to 30 miles in width, and extends south from 60 to 80 
miles, at which distance the range of vision is bounded by mountains. The whole 
valley and lake is bounded by lofty mountains, which are now covered with snow. 
We have been in sight of snow for more than 500 miles. The Salt Lake is 22 
miles from here, in a north westerly direction, and the water is scarcely discern- 
able, although we can see a high rocky island [Antelope Island] in it. There is 
a remarkable spring about one mile north of the city, which is sulphurous, and at 
least 110 degrees of temperature, and is the most luxurious bathing in a cold time 
I ever saw. I cannot indulge more in description; I would like to give you a full 
narration of our journey thus far, as it is full of interest; but time will not allow. 
With the exception of the alkaline sickness and about two days of mountain fever, 
my health has been perfect. This mountain fever has been very prevalent among 
the emigrants since we struck the green or Colorado river. 

There are probably 500 teams on this route, and not less than 20,000 persons. 
We are quite in advance of the main part of the emigrants—-not over 1,500 [a] head 
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of us. We hear that there is great distress behind on account of lack of food, and 
sickness among the emigrants. The emigrants and cattle are dying by thousands; 
the cholera is in the rear of the train. It followed us about 300 miles, since which 
time we have not seen a case. Game has been abundant, principally elk, buffalo 
and antelope. I can tell you some long and interesting yarns about buffalo and 
antelope hunting, and will some time when we are in the back room of a saloon 
in Rochester—some time when I have more leisure than at present. We hear very 

favorable and flattering accounts from the gold regions by the Mormons. 
Yours &c., J[AMEs]. E. S[guie]. 

V 

[Great Salt Lake City 
July, 1849]? 

The settlement at the point from which I am now writing was commenced 
in the month of July, 1847, the second anniversary of which will be celebrated 
by them on the 24th of the present month. The valley in which the city is lo- 
cated is on the east side of the Lake, and is about twenty-five miles wide, and 
completely shut in by high mountains, the Utah and Bear River ranges being the 
principal.?” From the spot where I am now writing I can see the tops of them 
reaching almost to the clouds, covered with perpetual snow. The city contains 
about 9,000 inhabitants, and is laid out in squares, the streets running at right 
angles with each other. These squares are fenced in by one fence running around 
the whole; the squares are divided into wards, and the wards into blocks, and 
the blocks into lots—each lot contains one acre and one-fourth of land. 

The possession of these was given by drawing lots, in this way: tickets were got 
up with numbers on them, and put into a hat together, and then drawn out, 
each man taking the lot bearing the number of his ticket. The houses are built 
of adobes, or sun-burnt brick; they are small, but present a neat and cleanly ap- 
pearance. The entrance to the valley is over a very rough and mountainous gorge 
in the mountains, through which the road runs, and at the foot of which the city 
is situated. The Lake, which is a great curiosity, is 21 miles from the city; the 
water is a great deal saltier than sea-water, and is so buoyant that a man can float 
on it without any difficulty whatever. Salt is so plentiful about the shore that it 
is shoveled up by wagon loads like sand, and drawn to the city. It is coarse and 
clear, and is very clean. Fine salt is obtained by boiling the water, which yields 





21. Reprinted from the Kanesville, lowa, Frontier Guardian, February 20, 1850. This letter 
had evidently been going the rounds of the press; the prefatory remarks run as follows: 
“In the Auburn [N. Y.?] Daily Advertiser of Wednesday we find a letter from an 
adventurer who had reached the Mormon City of the Salt Lake on his way to Cali- 
fornia, and writes as follows of that newly-found community.” 

22. The term “Bear River Mountains” was used in 1849 as applying to the whole mountain 
mass between the upper and the lower Bear River valleys, the southern reaches of 
which are now designated as the Wasatch Mountains. “Utah Mountains,” although 
applied also to the Uintas, seems to have been used by Forty-niners to designate the 
range called by the Mormons the West Mountains, but known today by their Indian 
name, the Oquirrh Mountains. 
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one third [one-fourth] fine salt. There are boiling springs a few miles from here; 
also, sulphur and alkali springs, from which good saleratus is obtained. 

The country is settled by farmers for forty miles north and south.?* They are 
now engaged in harvesting their wheat, which is yielding an abundant crop. They 
are very strict in enforcing their penalties—punishing each crime according to its 
enormity, making the thief return four-fold, and pay so much into the public 
treasury by working on the roads. The Government is composed of a High Coun- 
cil, the President taking the head; they enact laws, try offences, and make sug- 
gestions for the good of the community, and all such laws and suggestions are de- 
clared from the pulpit every Sunday. Their money consists of treasury notes, 
which are issued for coin and gold-dust placed on deposit. Arrangements are 
being made for coining this dust, and establishing a currency of their own.** Large 
quantities of gold dust has been brought into the Settlement by discharged sol- 
diers [members of the Mormon Battalion], and those who have gone from there 
for the purpose of digging, so that all the reports we heard there are confirmed 
here by those who have been and returned loaded with gold. 

The public improvements are carried on by a fund which is raised by every- 
one giving one-tenth of his yearly earnings for that purpose. They are building 
a council house of stone—a large, substantial edifice. In that way they also intend 
to build a temple soon. They are expending large sums on the roads over the 
mountain, and are projecting a new road across the desert to the south of the lake 
to California.2> They are an industrious, hospitable people, and have the means 
within themselves to become rich and powerful. 



























VI Great Salt Lake City 

Aug. 7, 184976 

Dear Brother.—Since writting to you last from fort Bridger at which place I 
separated from Doct. Brown, who took the rout to Fort Hall, I with two other 
waggons came in to this Salt Lake City. We had good roads for a few days 
after we left Fort Bridger, plenty of grass & water. On the fourth day we traveled 
through the Snake & Eutaws Indians, their numerous wigwams in the vallie and 
their countless horses and poneys alongside of the mountains was an interesting 
sight. Yet not one could be bought or traded of them. The two last days travel 
before we got here, we had the worst roads we passed over on the whole trip. 
We traveled up a narrow kenyon crossing a rough dry [?] creek every half hour 





















23. During the spring of 1849 the first colonizing mission had gone south 45 miles to Fort 
Utah, the future Provo. Brownsville, as Ogden for the moment was being called, some 
35 miles north, was occupied by Mormon colonists in January, 1848. 

24. The Saints were about to coin their own gold pieces; and they had had a gold-backed 
currency since the preceding January. 

25. This letter is the only indication that has so far come to light that the Mormons ever 
projected a road south of Great Salt Lake as an improvement on the Hastings Cutoff. 

26. Previously unpublished, this letter from Beeson Townsend to his brother, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Townsend, St. Louis, Missouri, is printed by courtesy of the California State 
Library and the permission of Mrs. Eugene Howard, Howardstown, Kentucky, grand- 

niece of the writer. 
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[East Canyon] until we got to the summit [Big Mountain], much higher than the 
pass in the rocky mountains. This was about noon on the first instant. We then had 
to decend a high and steep mountain; this we done by taking off all the oxen 
but the yoke at the toung and locking all the wheels. We got down safe into a 
valley very narrow, hemmed in on both sides by high and almost perpendicular 
mountains [Mountain Dell Canyon]. The bottom below is covered with a thicket 
of young willow bushes, through which the road as narrow [as] a waggon runs, 
a pure cold stream of water running down which in a distance of five miles we 
crossed twelve times, and all bad crossing places. On the morning of the 2d we 
crossed over another hard hill [Little Mountain] and down into another narrow 
kenyon [Emigration Canyon], down which we crossed another little stream 13 
times in the distance of 5 miles. Here these crossing places were still worse. At 
last within 6 miles of the city I broke the hind axeltree of my large waggon. This 
happened about noon. I left it with the oxen behind and followed the other wag- 
gons with my carriage, in which Mr. Sands was sick, into the city, proceding 
through. We campt on the other side about 4 oclock P. M. on the 2d instant. I 
engaged a team to go out next morning to bring in a load, and returned myself 
the same evening to the breakdown, remaining till next morning when we brought 
in all the loading and waggon which I traded off for a lighter one and gave 
some to boot. I have here sold off some articles at a loss. The pump & hose I sold 
for fifteen dollars. Copper kettle for three dollars. All such articules, especial 
those of hardward & cuttelry do not sell for one half St. Louis price here, there 
being so much brought in here by Emigrants and disposed of to lighten up. Sugar 
& Coffee is more in demand and Commands 25 cents per pound, also womens 
dress goods such as Calicoes, shoes &c but of these I had non to sell. I have traded 
considerable on the road, and what I have lost on the articules sold here I have 
fully made up in other trades. At fort Bridger I traded for a horse. My Alkihaul of 
which I had not used eny was taken at $4.00 pr gallon. The price I paid for the 
horse was $70.00. I could now sell him here for $125.00. Horses & mules are in 
great demand by the emigrants here, who are selling their waggons for a trifel 
and packing through. White’s company sold off their waggons and packed and 
left here day before yesterday. The Mormon people here are much benefited by 
the emigrants supplying them with many articules at a cheap rate; on the 
other hand the Emigrants can here supply themselves with vegetables of the 
Mormons. This Mormon City is situated on the east side of the Salt Lake Valley, 
and is four miles long from north to south, and two miles from east to west. The 
sight [site] is level. The streets are wide and strait, running East, West, North & 
South. The squares are large, two miles in curcumference and half a mile from 
one street to another. All the squares are surro[unded] by a rail fence and an acre 
and a fourth apportioned to each Mormon, which he cultivates for his own bene- 
fit and upon which his house stands. There is no dividing fence between their 
lots. All their land is watered by splendid springs [creeks] coming out of the 
mountain east of the city, and carried through gutters [canals] to everyone’s lot 
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and past every man’s door, running out across and along the street. Their wheat 
crops are good, which is worth $5.00 pr bushel. Corn is backwards; looks tolerable 
well. This being the first year of their labours it cannot be expected that they 
could have done more than what we see. I am now ready to start. I have lightened 
up so that I have but 1600 lbs. in the waggon to five yoke of oxen. The little car- 
riage with one yoke and a good horse I expect to get through safe and in good 
time. I am sorry to leave behind Mr. Sands, who is perfectly helpless and incap- 
able of being taken any further. His sistem has been deranged through the whole 
trip, and since leaving fort Bridger has been quite sick, so much so that he has 
not been out of the carriage at all, his leg being swelled up very much, full of 
black spots, and string bound, loosing all use of it entirely, besides being very 
weak, so much so that he has to be carried from one place to another. I got a 
place with a Mormon family here for him, where he intends remaining until next 
Spring or such time when he shall have recovered his health. Then he will proceed 
to the mines. Give my compliments to all inquiring friends, while myself, Mr. 
Roush & Jack remain all well. I remain Your Affectionate Brother 
BEESON TOWNSEND. 


VII [Great Salt Lake City 

October (?), 1849]?’ 

When I first came into the valley there was a large number of emigrants here, 
that expected to stay till spring, but now all seem determined to go on, which 
is mainly owing to the uncongeniality of feeling existing between the people here 
and themselves. I must say, in reference to these people—I have been disappointed 
in them. I had supposed them an abused people; I had thought them 
falsely accused of all manner of crime when in the states. However it may have 
been there, it has proven to be a fact here that there is nothing they will not do. 
From the highest in authority to the most servile and beggarly, they will steal, rob 
and beg worse than the worst indians we have yet met with. They have resorted 
to all manner of devices to induce emigrants to stay with them, for no reason but 
to steal and beg from them. * * * No man can live among them who is not one 
of them, because I believe they consider all as lawful [omission?] that does not 
belong to the Saints. So take them as they are, and the earth does not produce so 
degraded, so damnable a community of people. The morals and order of society 
are totally disregarded by them. Their Bishops take as many women as they 
wish, and discard them at pleasure. Some instances have come under my notice 
where men have a mother and three daughters at the same time as wives. It is 





27. Reprinted from the Hannibal Missouri Courier, January 10, 1850, by courtesy of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. The Courier says by way of introduction, “‘A cor- 
respondent of this paper, writing from Salt Lake Valley, gives a very unfavorable 
picture of the Mormon settlers there. He was a resident for a short time among them, 
detained there by the illness of his family, and his opportunities for judging were 
good. We give a few extracts for the present, promising hereafter his detailed account 
of the country settled by these people, their prospects, plan of government, &c.” Aster- 
isks in this letter, indicating a deletion, are those of the Courier. 
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no uncommon thing to find them with a whole family of sisters, and other wo- 
men too; some four instances have come under my notice where men have a mo- 
ther and her daughters, more or less.”® 

My opinion is, that if something does not occur to change their course, the 
world’s history will not furnish a parallel of degradation and wretchedness. They 
are from under all restraints of law. The Priests are supreme, and they indulge 
in all these vices; and like priest, like people. They deny the authority of the 
United States, and gasconade around as if they were able to maintain them- 
selves against any force that might be sent against them. 


Vill 

Great Salt Lake City, 
Oct. 18, 1849.9 
Mr. Editor: I am yet here in this great city of the Mormons, where I have 
been some weeks, but expect to leave for the diggings in a few days, by the south 
route, which is said to be passable only in the winter season. A large company of 
emigrants hired a Mormon guide, (Capt. [Jefferson] Hunt, I believe, of the Mor- 
mon battalion,) and started on the south route some three weeks since.*° This 
was a company who came in too late to go by the north route, where a great 
many who have gone will find it difficult to get over the [Sierra Nevada] moun- 
tain, if we believe the report. A few Mormons came that way from the Diggings, 
and arrived here about three weeks ago, who said there was a great deal of old 
snow on the mountains. They met many emigrants this side, and they had had 
one battle with the Snake Indians. It is said that the company from Missouri 
killed some Snake squaws, and in revenge, they (the Snakes) now attack every 
company they come across, though I cannot learn that the Snakes had been 
quarrelsome or attacked any one for a long time previous to their squaws being 
killed. The Mormons that have come in are said to have brought some two or 
three hundred thousand dollars in gold, and if we may judge by the dust and 
scales afloat since that, it is likely to be true. I accidentally saw one of their bags, 
said to contain more than sixty pounds of the dust, and I should think it big 
enough for that, and if the whole fifteen or twenty who came in had as much, no 

wonder it is plenty here. 
Messrs. [James M.] Livingston & [John H.] Kinkead, merchants of your place, 





28. Now that the Mormons had removed to the isolated Great Basin, they began to practice 
plural marriage openly. Many Forty-niners got wind of polygamy, but this must 
have been one of the earliest reports to appear in print. In the cases this correspondent 
refers to, in which a man might have married a mother as well as her daughters, the 
marriage ordinarily would have been a case of her being “‘sealed”’ to him to insure her 
salvation in the life to come, and she would not have entered into marital relations 
with him. 

29. Reprinted from the St. Louis Missouri Republican, January 18, 1850. 

30. This was the inception of the celebrated Death Valley party, the adventures of which, 
as with those of the Mormons who stuck to the known trail, make up a considerable 
literature. For a recent treatment see Margaret Long’s The Shadow of the Arrow, 
Caldwell, Idaho, 1941. These immigrants rendezvoused in Utah Valley and began 
their southward journey October 4. 
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have had their goods open here about two weeks, and it is currently reported, 
and believed here, that they carry back with the mail near $20,000, besides pay- 
ing their bills. I went into their store two or three times, but could get no more 
chance to trade than you could in a bee hive, though they had eight or ten 
clerks. I called at their store after they had opened only one day, and by hook and 
crook got a chance to ask for a few pounds of sugar, but was told, “we have sold 
out.” 

“What was your price?” 

“Forty cents a pound, when we had the article.” 

Poor consolation for a traveler to drink his coffee without sugar till he gets to 
California. Mr. Kinkead goes home with this mail.** 

Another store was opened here four days ago by a merchant from New York, 
as I understand, by the name of Reese.*? He is about to return with $5,000, the 
product of four days’ sale, besides paying his expenses. These seem like big stories, 
I know, but from the testimony before me, I have no doubt of its general truth. 
If they are not true, Messrs. Kinkead and Reese will be there, and can contradict 
it. I write from the best information I can get; and what do I care for either side 
of the question. I should like to get a few pounds of sugar even at forty cents, 
and a piece of sole leather, (just to replace my taps, worn out on the plains), at 
sixty cents, what it has been selling for here, while there was any—but it’s no go 
now, for there is none to be had at any price. I have seen a few calfskins that were 
bought at the stores here for $6 50—a very common article, which you could get 
in the States for $1 50, and an ordinary kip of second quality, so marked, at $7 50. 
Glass is selling at $15 & $16 by the half box; calicoes from 35 to 50 cents a yard. 

These are a specimen of a few articles of which I have learned the prices since 
these stores have been open; but the Mormons buy as though they had seen 
better times, and were used to it, but had been pinched of late, which I have no 
doubt has been the case. Where this people are to get goods from after a few 
days more sale, if they keep on as they are now going it, I hope somebody knows; 
I don’t, for all the goods that are here cannot keep up the trade a month longer, 
at the rate they have been going; and there is a settlement some thirty or forty 
miles north [Ogden], as I understand, and another in the Utah Valley, who can- 
not have supplied themselves as yet. What would the folks in the States think of 
one or two little shops of goods among 15,000 people, which is about the number 
supposed to be in this valley, and their emigration for this year has not come in 
yet, except a few wagons. I heard last night that an express had come in from 
the Mormon camp, near the South Pass, and that the snow around their wagons 





31. Livingston & Kinkead were among the earliest merchants to establish themselves at Great 
Salt Lake City, having gone out this summer from Kanesville. Although they were 
non-Mormons, they won a recognized place for themselves in the city’s commercial 
life until the period of the Utah Expedition. ; 

32. John Reese figured prominently in Utah business affairs for many years. He is best re- 
membered as the proprietor of the “Mormon Station” in the Carson Valley, in pres- 

ent Nevada. His reminiscences, as dictated to H. H. Bancroft, are published in Nevada 

Historical Society Papers, 1, 186-190. 
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was four feet deep. I fear some of the poor creatures will have cold toes before 
they get through. 

Snow fell on the mountains all round the valley about two weeks ago; it is 
still on the ground, and will be all winter, though I never saw pleasanter weather 
in my life than is in this valley. The grain crops have been pretty good; some I 
have seen are very heavy, and the folks here will have a poor chance of starving 
this year. 

It is said that but a part of the Mormon battalion has returned here yet, and 
many others have gone to the diggings, and if they all come in next year, loaded 
as they did this, business will be lively, if there should be any thing with which to 
carry it on. These Mormons are pretty good at hatching up things. They are 
making a road through the mountains from the Webber [Weber] to this place, 
making bridges, building houses, &c., and are very industrious, and a good people 
to live amongst, only for one thing. I broke my demijohn and spilt my brandy 
on the mountains, and I can not get a new supply without giving eight or ten 
dollars a gallon. The Mormons have made it a law that any one that sells grog 
shall pay 50 per cent. duty, and it brings it a little too high for those on their 
way to the diggings. After all, I don’t know but it is a good plan, for I have not 
seen a drunken man since we arrived here. 

One thing more I will mention for the benefit of travelers. I cannot get a plug 
of tobacco for less than $150 a pound, and not the best at that. These things 
seem high, but they are nothing when you get used to it. The Indian traders think 
nothing of getting a good horse for a blanket worth three or four dollars, that is, 
at Fort Laramie and on the road. I don’t know that there is much trading with the 
Indians here, any way. All the symptoms I have seen, is a good many buckskin 
breeches, but this I suppose is for want of cloth; and the Mormons kill their own 
deer, for aught I know. 

But I must come to a close. I am not used to writing for the press, but have 
done this for my own amusement and the gratification of many acquaintances. 
What I have stated, as the saying is, is true according to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, and you are at liberty to use it as you please. If I were known as a 
writer, or were I capable, or could it be of any use, I would give my name; but as 
it is I will simply sign myself a traveler to the 
Gop MINEs. 




















THE WORLD OF ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES 


BORGE GEDSO MADSEN 


UR INCREASINGLY sophisticated age is slow to appreciate simplicity, but when 
_& eatecors is finally given to one of the world’s great, naive masters, it is 
likely to be wholehearted and sometimes almost nostalgically enthusiastic. When 
Hans Christian Andersen, in 1835, began to publish his Eventyr Fortalte for Born 
(Fairy Tales for Children), he created something like a literary scandal because 
of the simple, unorthodox, “spoken” language of the tales. All his friends were 
anxious to help him improve the tales and make them correct and acceptable 
literature. Today no one would change a line in any of his works. 

Since the tales of E. T. A. Hoffmann, with their emphasis on the gruesome 
and the morbid, must be said to belong to a somewhat different kind of story 
telling, the most serious rival of Andersen’s Fairy Tales in the nineteenth century 
is Grimm’s Kinder- und Hausmaerchen, published in 1812. 

Every child has been thrilled by the plots of the Kinder- und Hausmaerchen; 
the painstaking scholarship with which Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm worked on 
their compilation is universally admired; and the value of Maerchen as material 
for the study of German folklore is recognized by everyone. But they cannot be 
regarded as a homogeneous work of creative literature. There is not to be found 
in them — in view of their origin that was hardly to be expected — any literary 
consciousness or consistency of style. Andersen, on the other hand, for all his 
obvious simplicity, was a hard-working, conscious artist who knew what he was 
doing. It is his great merit that he established the dignity of the fairy tale as a 
modern literary genre, thus climaxing the development that had been started 
in Germany by Musaeus, Fouqué, and Tieck. 

If the contention that his style is superior to the kind of style found in Grimm 
needed proof, it would suffice to compare Andersen’s very first fairy tale Fyrtdjet 
(The Tinder Box) with Das Blaue Licht from Grimm’s collection. The plots 
are almost identical, but there all similarity stops. Without individualization of 
the characters, the German folk tale moves laboriously and humorlessly to its 
uninteresting close, whereas the brisk pace of the Andersen narrative is set from 
the very beginning: “There came a soldier marching along the highroad — one, 
two! one, two!” It is no exaggeration to say that with this beginning a new style 
is introduced in fairy-tale writing. The characters in The Tinder Box are, more- 
over, well individualized with traits observed from life, and the characteristic, 
naive Andersen humor is already here fully developed: “The soldier had to kiss 
her, for he was a true soldier.” When the soldier loses his money and has to move 
from his sumptuous quarters to a garret, the situation is summed up in the fol- 
lowing way: “None of his friends came to see him, for there were so many stairs 
to climb.” 
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It has been said that H. C. Andersen belongs to the world in the way that, for 
instance, Shakespeare may be said to belong to the world. Shakespeare, however, 
was immeasurably more fortunate in his medium than Andersen, Everyone who 
is able to appreciate the world’s greatest playwright is able to read him in English, 
while Andersen has had to convey his poetic message to readers outside Denmark 
in translations that often sadly mutilate his meanings.’ 

Séren Kierkegaard, in a famous page, defined Danish as a language of “Mel- 
lemtoner” (intermediate tones): a soft-spoken language that, generally speaking, 
shuns bombast and undue emphasis and makes frequent use of innuendo. Now, 
Andersen is the most Danish of all Danish writers. He knew English, German, 
and French fairly well and on several occasions read his tales abroad in these 
languages. He was often disappointed in the translations. He found that what he 
called the tone of the Danish narrative had not been preserved in the foreign 
versions. The French language especially seemed to him to be uncongenial to the 
rendering of his quaint, naive charm. Everything, he complained, was made too 
confoundedly logical and symmetrical. (The author of this article once came 
across some anonymous French translations of Andersen in which he had been 
corrected and metamorphosed into a limpid, “elegant” French classicist 4 la 
Charles Perrault, an interpretation which is detrimental to almost everything 
that is good in the tales.) English and German translations seem, on the whole, 
to be more congenial and usually succeed in rendering at least part of the peculiar- 
ly intimate atmosphere of the tales, but the fact remains that Andersen loses 
more in translation than any other Danish author, even more than such ornate 
and difficult writers as J. P. Jacobsen and Séren Kierkegaard. 

In view of these obstacles, it is a true “wonder story” that Andersen has won 
the world-wide recognition that is actually his. What is the secret of his universal 
appeal? That many of his tales are enjoyed by children in all countries is imme- 
diately understood, but what claim does he have on the attention of thoughtful 
readers, or, in other words, what is his contribution to literature, and what is 
the philosophy of the Fairy Tales? 

Andersen did not, of course, start with a clean slate; like most other writers 
he built on an older tradition. For his plots, and to some extent for his charac- 
ters, he drew largely on such types of narrative as the folk tale, the fable, and 
the parable. The first fairy tales that he published were, as a matter of fact, folk 
tales that he had re-told in his new, startling fashion: The Tinder Box, Hans 
Clodhopper, The Swineherd, Little Claus and Big Claus, and The Wild Swans 
are not original in plot; in style and humor they are as original and fresh as 





1. The American translation which is being prepared by Jean Hersholt is apparently not the 
authoritative English translation of the complete Andersen that we have been waiting 
for. As a matter of fact, Hersholt misses some of Andersen’s best points. In Svinedrengen 
(The Swineherd), e.g., the Emperor says about the rose: “Den er mer end nydelig; 
den er paen.” The Danish paen is here, as in most contexts, best rendered by the English 
nice. When Hersholt translates this by: “It’s more than pretty; it’s superb,” he utterly 
ruins the humor of the Danish anti-climax with its admirable characterization of the 
Emperor as one of Andersen’s jolly, slipper-wearing monarchs. 
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anything that Andersen ever wrote. These early narratives, unlike most of the 
later, more ambitious tales, do not contain any deeper meaning than the one 
that is immediately grasped from the development of the plot. Apart from the 
importance of the popular story-telling tradition, slight influences can be traced 
to The Arabian Nights and Ludvig Holberg’s Comedies, both of which works 
Andersen’s father had read to him when he was a child. More important remini- 
scences, however, can be found from German romantic writers like Musaeus, Hoff- 
mann, and Tieck (The Little Mermaid). From Musaeus, Andersen is supposed to 
have learned the device of having the author, in aside remarks, comment satirical- 
ly and reflectively on the story, and from Hoffmann the common romantic tech- 
nique of using the fairy tale as a vehicle for autobiography.” In connection with 
the satirical tales with animals for characters (The Snail and the Rosebush, for 
instance), it is perhaps well to remember the existence of La Fontaine’s Fables, 
but it would be wrong to attach too much importance to the fact that Andersen 
was acquainted with them. 

It was Andersen’s ambition in the fairy tale to “achieve a harmony between 
the small and the infinitely great.” In accordance with this wish, the stage where 
he acts out his human comedies is usually modest enough: the setting for many 
of the tales is modelled directly on his home in Odense with its back-yard and 
small garden, at the end of which the poetic Odense stream still flows as it did 
when Andersen wrote about it. Here the imaginative boy Hans Christian had 
played. Here he had taken his mother’s apron, had pitched it as a tent among 
the gooseberry bushes, and had sat dreaming under it for hours, thus creating 
already at this early age a poetic world entirely his own. As he himself had 
played with animals and plants in this idyllic, intimate, and cozy environment 
with its poor but neat houses, with its flower pots and elder trees, so his children 
characters play in some of the best known tales (The Snow Queen and The Elder- 
Tree Mother, for instance). Sometimes the widely-travelled Andersen changes 
the setting to foreign countries: Egypt, India, Spain; but as it has been well 
said, it is always Denmark he is writing about, consciously or unconsciously; it is 
always the Danish summer (“den varme, velsignede Sommer’) that we find in 
the tales, though Andersen may be pleased sometimes to call it Egyptian or 
Spanish.* 

The characters with which Andersen peoples this little-world are a motley 
congregation indeed. Humor and speech and reflection are given to such differ- 
ent creatures as a darning needle, a top, a ball, a tin soldier, an old street lamp, 
a bottle neck, a Christmas tree; and, of course, to a great many animals — rats, 
mice, snails, ants, hens; and particularly to Andersen’s favorite birds, the swan, 
the stork, and the nightingale. To these must be added, finally, the traditional 
characters of the fantastic folk tale: witches, fairies, elves, goblins, and sorcerers 
of every kind. 





2. Johs. Norvig, Indledning til H. C. Andersen, Eventyr og Historier, (Copenhagen, 1942), 
8 


p. 8. 
3. Norvig, op. cit., p .13. 
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All of these characters are Andersen’s mouthpieces; they all represent one 
aspect or another of his philosophy. In the comments of his fairy tales on life, 
Andersen blends humor, irony, autobiography, tenderness, piety, poetry, and a 
mellow, sometimes melancholy wisdom in a way that is unsurpassed in world 
literature. A Danish critic, Grimur Thomsen, has given the following characteri- 
zation of Andersen’s tales: 


The Wonder story holds a merry court of justice over shadow and substance, over the 
outward shell and the inward kernel. There flows a double stream through it: an ironic 
over-stream, that plays and sports with great and small things, that plays shuttlecock with 
what is high and low; and then the deep under-stream, that honestly and truly brings all 
to its right place. That is the true, the Christian humor.* 


This definition met with Andersen’s approval. 


Many of the tales, then, chastize such eternal human follies and vices as pride, 
vanity, envy, and delight in gossip. The characters that exalt themselves are in- 
variably humbled; those that humble themselves are eventually exalted. It is 
very often himself and his well-known vanity that Andersen castigates in one char- 
acter or another. In The Shadow, for instance, he takes himself severely to task 
for having allowed the facile entertainer in him to supersede the real artist. 
Ironically, the Learned Man and the Shadow in this tale change parts: the 
Learned Man, who writes books about the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
grows thinner and thinner, becomes the shadow of the Shadow, and finally dies 
in utter misery. The Shadow, on the other hand, grows fatter and fatter, is taken 
for the Learned Man, and at the end marries the Princess in great glory. 

But Andersen does not always belittle himself. Quite often it is his learned 
rivals on the Danish Parnassus that are made the butt of his occasionally very 
malicious satire, while his own manner of writing, by implication or directly, wins 
the prize. In order to enjoy a tale of this type, it is not always necessary to be 
able to recognize all the victims (Heiberg, Hertz, and Kierkegaard are frequent 
targets), although it does add spice to the reading, as in The Ugly Duckling 
and The Galoshes of Fortune; but it is valuable to be able at least to recog- 
nize Andersen himself in his many disguises. In The Snail and the Rosebush, 
for instance, the snail, which spits on everything and withdraws from the world 
into its shell, symbolizes the kind of reflective, unspontaneous literature (Kierke- 
gaard) that repelled Andersen. The rosebush, which is kissed by the sun and 
brings forth fresh, lovely roses again and again, is Andersen himself who, with 
his unreflective joy in creating and his closeness to nature, gives to the world 
one delightful fairy tale after the other — a somewhat qualified modesty! 

In some cases the full meaning of a tale is not understood unless the reader 
realizes that it is now Andersen himself who is speaking directly through one of 
the characters. We are not here concerned with pointing out the countless auto- 
biographical allusions in the tales: Andersen’s disappointing love affairs; his con- 





4. Quoted by Andersen in The Story of My Life. 
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troversies with Johan Ludvig Heiberg, the Nestor of Danish literary criticism 
at this time; and his several quarrels with the family of his protector Collin. But 
sometimes the personal aspects have a wider importance because they have a 
direct bearing upon the literary principles and the philosophy of the tales. Thus 
in The Nightingale the real nightingale, as distinguished from the artificial one, 
is, of course, Andersen himself. The last words of the bird to the Emperor of 
China, whom it has brought back to life by its song, may be understood as An- 
dersen’s artistic credo: 


Then I will sit on the branches in the evening and sing to you. I will sing to cheer you 
and make you thoughtful too. I will sing to you of the happy ones and of those that suffer. 
I will sing about the good and the evil, which are kept hidden from you. The little singing 
bird flies far and wide, to the poor fisherman and to the peasant’s house, to numbers who 
are far from you and your court. 


In his best moments Andersen felt like that. He never completely forgot his 
humble origin and the suffering of his youth. In middle age he felt that he, 
the successful writer, the friend of kings and princes, might do the poor and 
the suffering a good turn by championing their cause in the influential circles 
where he was now moving. There is some awareness of social injustice in a few 
of the tales, maybe most poignantly in The Little Match Girl with its Dickensian 
situation of the poor girl who freezes to death outside the rich man’s house with 
its opulently laid Christmas table. 

But Andersen is too gentle, too devoutly religious to lose himself in gloomy 
speculations over the conditions of the poor and the nature of evil. The Little 
Match Girl suffers cruelly, it is true; but she dies and goes with her grandmother 
to heaven, where all her troubles are soon forgotten. In the program of “I will 
sing to cheer you and make you thoughtful too,” both elements are important, 
but the stress is on the first. 

In order that he might “cheer people up” Andersen had been given two extra- 
ordinary gifts by the fairies: his unique sense of humor and his rich, poetic 
imagination. He is undoubtedly one of the world’s great humorists and one of its 
fine poets. 

Andersen’s humor is essentially naive. The naiveté is partly immediate, partly 
exploited very consciously and skilfully. He sometimes achieves delightful effects 
by a combination of both kinds of naiveté, especially in the many explanatory for- 
clauses. In Ditchwater he says about a sorcerer: “They called him Krible Krable, 
for that was his name.” In The Roses and the Sparrows we find the following 
description of the ducks: “All the ducks had been resting on the water and stand- 
ing on their heads, for they can do so.” 

Since the tales are ostensibly written for children, no part of the characteriza- 
tion may be left out. The child may be hearing about ducks for the first time in 
his life, so he must be told that ducks can stand on their heads, But writing at 
the same time for the adult reader, Andersen has his tongue in his cheek. With his 
adult readers he plays a fascinating game of make-believe. Seeing with Ander- 
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sen’s eyes, we almost succeed in convincing ourselves that we are discovering the 
world for the first time and laughing at its funny ways (ducks that stand on their 
heads) with the spontaneous, startled laugh of the child. But the almost is sig- 
nificant. The adult reader, and the author, knows that he cannot be a child again. 
In that awareness of the distance between spontaneity and reflection, the Ander- 
sen humor is understood and shared. 

The humor at times waxes rather acid and becomes satire. This happens most 
frequently, as it has been pointed out, in Andersen’s literary feuds with his 
rivals and in his conscientious battles with his own vanity. But the satire can also 
be more general. Although, like a good romantic, Andersen was essentially a 
great admirer of women and worshipped them humbly and platonically through- 
out his life, his many thwarting love experiences had rendered him somewhat bit- 
ter toward the sex, and occasionally he vents his bile. In Under the Willow Tree, 
for instance, he describes two honey cakes that have fallen in love with each 
other. “The male,” he says, “had a bitter almond on his left side; that was his 
heart — the female, on the other hand, was all honey cake.” Again, the portrait 
of the Shepherdess in The Shepherdess and the Sweep rather pointedly and un- 
chivalrously calls attention to a supposedly general feminine weakness: the fear 
of the uncertain. After the porcelain figure of the Shepherdess has prevailed 
upon the figure of the Sweep to elope with her out into the wide world, she 
becomes frightened at the size of this wide world when she surveys it from the 
chimney top; she recants then in this charming fashion: 


This is too much. I cannot bear it. The wide world is too big. Oh, I wish I were safe 
back on the table again, under the looking glass. I shall never be happy till I am safe back 
again. Now that I have followed you out into the wide world, you will take me back if you 
love me. 

It is easier to be poetic in a little world than a big one. After we have 
smiled at the little porcelain Shepherdess, we think that we understand her and 
agree with her, in a way. What business has she after all, in the big, wide world? 
She would break there, or get dirty, or come up against all kinds of unpleasant 
problems. Better to remain on the table under the looking glass, where one can 
be dainty and poetic without being interfered with. True, the little-world has its 
problems, too, but somehow they do not seem quite so frightening as those of the 
big-world. The Shepherdess is afraid of the Old Chinaman figure who can nod 
his head, afraid that he will nod it when an undesirable suitor asks for her hand. 
But when the Chinaman falls down from his table and has to have a rivet 
put in his neck, he can no longer nod his head — and all the troubles of the 
Shepherdess are over! 

The naive, poetic charm of Andersen’s world stems mainly from the fact 
that he limits his world so successfully. It is one unadulterated idyll. The same 
characterization applies to his descriptions of nature. He is certainly able to ap- 
preciate and render all types of scenery (his very fine descriptions of the gloomier 
parts of Jutland in The Bishop from Borglum, for instance); but in keeping 
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with his general optimism, he usually prefers to have the scenery and the climate 
pleasant. Even a decidedly unpleasant phenomenon like a howling blizzard is re- 
ferred to by one of his many grandmothers as “the white bees swarming.” 

Not content to remain an entertainer and a poet, even if he could be so on the 
thoughtful level, Andersen became in some of his most ambitious tales a Chris- 
tian philosopher in search of the absolutes of truth and beauty and goodness. 
By truth he meant a system of thought that would apply not only on earth, 
but also in the beyond. Eternity is the dazzling, elusive goal he is forever wander- 
ing towards in these tales. Three key-tales may be selected to illustrate this atti- 
tude of quest: The Philosopher's Stone (De Vises Sten), The Snow Queen, 
and The Bell. 

In The Philosopher’s Stone an old, wise man is living in a far away country 
with his four sons and his blind daughter. He possesses a big book from which 
he can learn everything that has happened and everything that is going to 
happen. The last page, however, that tells of what is to become of us after death 
he cannot decipher. If he can obtain the philosopher’s stone, he will be able to 
read also this last page. His four sons, each of whom has one of the senses de- 
veloped to an abnormal degree, set out in quest of the stone. They all fail. The 
blind daughter, who has been given the gift of “Inderlighed” (devotion), suc- 
ceeds and brings back to the father’s house a handful of a sand that contains 
grains of the good, the beautiful, and the true. When this sand is strewn over 
the last page of the book, there appears for a second the one word: Faith. 

The Snow Queen deals with a conflict between the Christian religion and the 
philosophy of materialism. The Snow Queen herself symbolizes materialism, which, 
in Andersen’s interpretation, kills the human soul — its brotherly love and meta- 
physical aspirations. When the Little Kay has tied his sled to the Snow Queen’s 
big sleigh, he becomes frightened at the speed at which he is carried away and 
tries to pray to God, with this depressing result: “He wanted to say his prayers, 
but he could only remember his multiplication tables.” He is irrevocably lost in 
materialism! 

Perhaps not irrevocably, after all, for his friend the Little Gerda (the Eternal 
Feminine, Christian Piety) sets out on an undaunted search for him. After many 
tribulations, she finally finds him in the Snow Queen’s castle, where he has grown 
almost black with cold and materialism. The Snow Queen has given him a cross- 
word puzzle to solve. If it comes out, he may leave. Only one word is missing. 
Gerda kisses him and sings for him the lovely little hymn about finding Jesus in 
the valleys, where the roses grow: 

Roserne voxe i Dale, 

Der faar vi Barn Jesus i Tale! 
When Kay hears this hymn, he thaws out and is saved from the Snow Queen’s 
evil influence. At the same moment the crossword puzzle comes out; the missing 
word is Eternity. Thus the saving values in The Snow Queen are the Christian 
virtues of faith, endurance, and humility. 
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The Bell is also a quest, but of a slightly different kind. It is pantheistic in 
tone, and the way to God here clearly goes through nature, which is described 
as a temple. Many young men and women at the beginning set out to find the 
Bell, which can be heard by the people in the city. The sound of the Bell is the 
voice of Nature and Poetry, audible to everyone at one time or another. Only 
two boys, however, succeed in finding the Bell: the King’s Son and the Poor Boy. 
They part and take different roads, but before sunset they meet again and com- 
mune ecstatically with nature. The Poor Boy is Andersen himself. The King’s Son 
is the eminent Danish physicist and natural philosopher H. C. Orsted, whose 
Aanden i Naturen (The Spirit in Nature) had influenced Andersen consider- 
ably. 

If you want to deduce a “message” from these three tales, in which, incident- 
ally, the quests are constantly enlivened by humor and irony, it would seem to be 
that the average persons are best saved in the usual way: by putting their faith 
in the Christian religion and the saving grace of God. For the exceptions, geniuses 
like Orsted and Andersen, the roads of Nature and Poetry are legitimate ap- 
proaches to salvation. 

To sum up the philosophy that prevails in the world of Andersen’s Fairy Tales: 
Optimism is basic in the tales. Most of them reflect Andersen’s own life in the 
respect that the artificial and sophisticated are invariably defeated by the sim- 
ple and artless. In other words, the naive clodhopper Andersen supersedes the 
learned philosopher Heiberg. Andersen’s God is forever on the alert to get his 
Aladdins out of trouble; the wilful Nureddins, of whom there are few, receive less 
divine attention. The fundamentally pious heroes of the tales may have to suffer 
“terribly much,” it is true, before they become happy or famous — they may even 
occasionally yield to temptation and sin; but let them repent and reform, and 
the Gates of Paradise are sure to be forgivingly opened. 

To Andersen, as a matter of fact, the existence of a benevolent God was proved 
by his own success in life and literature. He observes in the first paragraph of his 
autobiography Mit Livs Eventyr (The Story of My Life): “The history of my 
life will say to the world what it says to me — There is a loving God, who directs 
all things for the best.” 

The God of the fairy tales is then invariably “den gode Gud” (the good God), 
heaven always “den lyse, dejlige Himmel” (the bright, wonderful heaven). An- 
other characteristic, optimistic concept is contained in the word velsignet, which 
is the most frequent adjective in the tales and today regarded as a typical Ander- 
sen-word. Literally it means blessed, but where this does not fit the context, the 
best suggestions that English translations can offer are the rather trite expressions 
lovely and wonderful. Everything is “velsignet”: the summer and the winter, 
the sunshine and the rain, the little birds and old age, even suffering, if it tends 
to ennoble the sufferer, which it is almost certain to do in Andersen. 

This is not to say, however, that no instances can be found in the tales of 
unredeemed suffering, of tragic waste. By reading all the tales carefully, one can 
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find a few of these cases, most pregnantly in The Wind Tells about Valdemar 
Daae; but the instances are too few and too sporadic ever to amount to an atti- 
tude of real doubt in a benevolent providence. 

In Andersen’s early novels (The Improvisatore, 1835; O. T., 1836; and Only 
a Fiddler, 1837) the picture is somewhat different. Here he is more doubtful 
and often clearly points out that it is only by an extraordinary stroke of luck that 
the genius succeeds; he may just as well fail completely. The author could not 
forget that although he himself succeeded, and even his success was not too firmly 
established at this time, his gifted, independent father had perished in poverty 
and despair, without being able to obtain for himself the academic education that 
he had desired so fervently. In the novels, furthermore, appear some secondary 
characters who live and die in utter spiritual frustration. Andersen is here too 
intellectually honest to make up a last-minute redemption, as he does in some 
of the tales. 

The novels, then, are reasonably true to life; the tales are not. They do not 
attempt to be. Although so many of their characters are drawn from reality, 
Andersen does not in the fairy tale try to depict life as it is, but as it in his opinion 
ought to be in some respects. This qualification would also seem to apply to the 
two last sentences in Grimur Thomsen’s definition of the Andersen tale, quoted 
above. In the world of reality there may not be such a thing as a “Christian 
humor that honestly and truly brings all to its right place”; in the world of the 
fairy tale Andersen created it. 


SONG FOR SUMMER 


Keep every song the color-trumpets fling 

From trellised walls; and let the sound of rain 
Falling among the coiled fronds of the fern, 
Gently as April dusk on folded wing, 

Be perfumed ashes havened in an urn. 

Too soon the ice will edge the shallow streams 
And winter sweep the casement bare of dreams. 


Berta HuisH CHRISTENSEN 











THE WONDERFUL HERB 


An InpbDIAN CULT VISION EXPERIENCE 


E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


oe is a wonderful herb. It has been given to the Indian by God. Through 
peyote we come to know Him. It makes a man good. If man tries to wor- 
ship peyote and drinks whisky, it will sure show him up.” 

A dozen lounging Indians eyed me intently. White men are so skeptical. Elk 
Tooth took up where Bushy had stopped. 

“He speaks the truth. You want to know peyote. You are going in there to- 
night. Friend, don’t forget, nobody had better fool with that stuff. It is the In- 
dian’s great medicine. Peyote is a wonderful herb.” 

Yes, I was going in there. That night I was to learn for myself. For weeks I 
had been probing the ways and manner of the tribal laws in the days when the 
Indian was still his own master. For days I had talked to the old men and the 
deeply wrinkled women, coaxing their memories to bring forth the picture of a 
life now dead. Understanding had displaced doubt, confidence had won over 
cold disinterestedness, as these Cheyenne tribesmen of Montana were taking me 
to themselves. They looked upon me as a white man who could be trusted— 
trusted especially not to scorn their cherished beliefs, not to laugh at their sacred 
ways. Thus they were preparing me for my induction to their religion. 

The worship of peyote is the new Indian religion. It has long been known 
among the natives of Mexico, but its inroad among the American tribes is a mat- 
ter of recent years. It is a compensation for the defeat of the red man and the 
destruction of his old religion and life. Peyote is God’s gift to the Indian. Through 
it he finds the glory road to religious ecstasy. Communion with the Great Spirit 
thrills his being, and religion is once more a living thing. God as preached by 
the missionaries has always remained a doctrinaire abstraction for our Indians, 
untutored in the metaphysics of the ancient Jews. Now, at last, through peyote 
He has taken form, for He is revealed to his worshipers through the pagan vision 
experience — the vision all fortunate Indians of the old days knew when they 
were blessed by the supernatural. When God speaks through peyote he is an un- 
derstandable God who tunes man’s emotions to set their spirits soaring. Frustra- 
tion, shame, and defeat melt, dissolving in a flaming blaze of benign bliss as the 
Indian comes to know the Supreme Being in a modernized primitive way. 

The Wolf Mountains on the western horizon had melted their many-pleated 
outline into the purple darkness of the early evening summer sky. Dark shapes 
glided silently in moccasined feet. New arrivals loomed up from the dark sha- 
dows, shadows themselves transforming into the bolder outline of men as they 
came within the circle of light. Less spirit-like in their approach were those who 
crashed into the scene with the brazen éclat of abused second-hand gas-wagons 
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such as had seen better days when owned by white men. From these mechanical 
apparitions Indians emerged with the native grace which no mechanical gadget, 
however disreputable, can destroy. 

In the bottom lands, deep as a pit in the exaggerated darkness, the brush walls 
of the ceremonial lodge were thrown into silhouetted outline against the inter- 
nal light of gold thrown to the sky by a lighted fire within. Light and shadow 
wrestled in wild orgy, twisting and turning like elongated gnomes, distorted and 
wracked by the leafy screen upon which they were projected. The fire-tender was 
at his work. 


A touch at my elbow prefaced a courteously offered command to descend. Al- 
ready the blanketed shadows of the Indians were trickling down the slope. A 
covered opening in the wall of the lodge faced the east. Before this a hushed queue 
of votaries was forming. Soon the drape was thrown back, and we followed through 
in the footsteps of the long-haired priest. As each stepped within the bowered 
walls he turned left to walk around the south side of the circle, ceremonially fol- 
lowing the course of the sun as Indians have done on sacred occasions since time 
beyond memory of man. 

The lodge was circular, twelve paces across. Around the outer edge of the 
earthen floor a ring of quilts had been laid over a prepared bed of sage leaves. 
Sage is a purifier. In Indian manner I drew my great blanket about me. Medi- 
cine, at my left, showed me how to fold it about my knees to form a self-support- 
ing sling in which to hammock myself. We sat in a roofless lodge of upright cot- 
tonwood branches. So many curious worshipers had come to observe the white 
man, who had come to observe them, that no available tipi would do. Thus, the 
sky was open above us. 

The sodless ground was clean and smooth. In the very center was an altar 
shaped of the earth — a finely moulded mound in the shape of the new moon 
when it hangs low in the western sky after sunset. Its horns embraced the north 
and south. Its open mouth received the east through the door of the lodge. In the 
cup of the crescent a fire blazed from the ends of seven carefully laid pieces of 
tinder arranged in the form of a tipi. This is the temple of the Native American 
Church. “There are many races of man. Each is seeking God in its own way. 
This is the Indian’s way.” 

Now it began to unfold. In a quiet, rolling voice the fire-tender at his place 
beside the door began to speak. His words poured out in the ancient language of 
his fathers: the Cheyenne speaking to his fellows, telling them why they were 
there together, exhorting them to reverence and worship and the good life. 

As he finished, a chorus of acclaiming grunts smote the air, causing the fire 
to shiver. “Ipewa! Good!” 

Black Wolf next commanded attention. From the depths of his black satchel 
he produced dried corn husks and Bull Durham for the making of the sacred 
smoke. Paper cigarettes are tabu! Rather, nature’s sweeter wrapping. Each man 
rolled his own and waited in silence. 
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Meanwhile, John Wrestle, the fire-tender, had been carefully nursing a peeled 
and carved stick in the flames of the altar fire. When its end was a glowing brand, 
he carried it to the first man sitting south of the door, touching it to the cigarette 
held between the worshiper’s lips. The reddish light reflected from the greasy tip 
of the Indian’s nose like the returning glint from a ship’s burnished lantern. The 
eyes above turned back flashes of gold. Then all was screened in a burst of smoke. 
Exhaled into the rising cloud was the Indian’s prayer to the Great Spirit — or 
to God, whichever was in his mind. Thus around the circle of waiting worshipers 
the brand was carried. 

Cigarettes as prayers are hardly in the Christian tradition. But the chain of 
them in a circle forms a pagan rosary. And can God in His heaven be ungrateful 
for the fragrant smoke wafted up to Him from mortals whose thought is on 
Him as they pour out the delightful fumes? ; 

When the last cigarette was dead, the butts were laid in neat piles, one at 
each end of the crescent. So was the invocation ended. 

Again the eyes were on Black Wolf. From out his black satchel he fished a bag 
of peyote buttons. Four buttons were passed to each person. Wondering at the 
shrivelled, unattractive bits of herb, I turned mine over and over in my fingers, 
feeling their leathery hardness. 

I remembered the story of the origin of peyote worship. The voice had said 
to the despairing Indian woman, “Don’t just look at it. Eat it!” I, too, obeyed. 
To right and left my hosts were chewing vigorously. Some spat rounded balls of 
pulp into their palms. They passed the medicine over their limbs and body. This 
was to make them feel good. Peyote has an external therapeutic power for the 
believer. I chewed and swallowed. Quinine and bitters! My inwards screwed and 
screamed. “The road to heaven is not easy.” My stomach fought to hurl the 
heavenly visitant back. My will struggled to prevent the debacle. Mind triumphed 
over matter. 

The voice of the drum was sounding — a high, thin, nervous, ping, ping, ping. 
Medicine beside me was feeling the beat. Now he had the rhythm, and Black 
Wolf caught it with his gourd rattle. When the rhythm of the shot within the 
bulb was in stride with the drum, the priest broke into a song — a wordless song, 
wild and beseeching, the voice of man searching the cosmos, the human voice 
sounding so pitifully brave in the wilderness. 

Four songs were sung. The rattle and its accompanying staff were passed on 
to Little Chief at the left. Black Wolf now had the drum. Quick, pulsing strokes 
brought forth its pinging voice as before. All through the night no accent or syn- 
copation broke the unaltered rhythm, as player after player drummed in the 
simple ritual manner. I counted the strokes — one hundred and twenty to the 
minute. (The next day long after the drumming had ceased my racing pulse 
was throbbing that same two beats to the second.) 

Forgotten was the stomach-wracking of the peyote. Fascination in the singing 
was uppermost. The singer stared always into the fire, seeking form for his song. 
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Firelight played upon his face. Flashes were deflected from the highlights on his 
high Mongolian cheeks. Up and down his rattle skimmed, matching and echoing 
the drum. “Hee-na, hee-na, hee-na, ho-o,” the voice of the Indian into the night. 
“Hee-na, ho-o-o-0-0-0,” the trailing voice at the end of the song. 

Now and again the fire-tender rose to arrange his fuel upon the altar. An hour 
passed, and the drum had gone half way about the circle. More peyote buttons 
were being passed. The Indians had consumed four. And I but one. I conquered 
another to make it two. Later I took another and another. The drum was on the 
other side of the circle once more. Here and there Indians were on their knees 
in an attitude of prayer. They, too, stared into the fire as did the singers. The 
power of peyote was coming upon them. I watched in fascination, for such mar- 
velous faces I had never seen. 

Those whom nature had depicted as merely quaint 
became grotesque, 


the grotesque became preternatural, 
for all was in extremity. 


Who had entered the lodge in mortal clothing were now perceivable as graven 
images. Their faces were sculptured deep in sombre lines against the dark back- 
ground by the artful play of the fire-light. I sat among Gods in the conclaves of 
another time. 

Suddenly all was clear to me. Not only were the Indians about me transfigured 
by the beguiling light and the inward force shining through their faces, but my 
seeing eyes were changed as well. The fire was no longer its ordinary red and yel- 
low. Flames danced in royal purple and emerald green, proud in their beauty. 
Even the tinder took on transcendental notions. The butt of a burning stick, 
transfigured to the open-mouthed head of a timber-wolf, grinned at me through 
the kaleidoscopic flames. 

Peyote was upon me — the wonders of God’s wonderful herb. 

The ground before me began a slow revolution. The quilt upon which I sat 
was no longer a soiled rag, for I was being lifted on a magic carpet. The stars 
above cavorted in choreographic patterns against the cobaltic vault. Suddenly I 
was back on the quilt. A song had ended, causing the spell to break. When the 
drum began again, its beat filled my head. Wonder piled on wonder. The straw 
on the ground moved towards me in strands of gold. Then with a blinding flash 
it flowed in a wild vortex from which fused such an exquisite leaf pattern as no 
worker in the precious metal has ever wrought. Peyote is wonderful! 

The drum was at it again. Peyote was easy to eat now. Visions came in pro- 
fusion. The green leaves above me made the faces of a thousand friendly Indians. 
The red coals of the crescent of ashes in the altar burst into a glowing green, 
then spouted red, gold, and green — a volcanic wonder, the whole a monstrous 
and glorious thing. I looked at the stars and defied them. I ordered them to dance, 
and they obeyed me. Vega blinked too cockily, so I put her in her place. The drum 
was beating always. I exulted with a sense of triumph and superiority to all the 
world. 
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Midnight, and the drumming ceased. Black Wolf rose to pray. He was bless- 
ing a bucket of water which had appeared before the altar. It was to be a sac- 
rament of which each worshiper partook. Medicine dropped cedar dust on the 
coals of the fire. I arose and drenched myself in the pungent fumes. Then Black 
Wolf left the lodge. Soon his presence was known in the east by four slow blasts 
on his whistle of eagle bone. Shortly, the sound was repeated from the south, 
then the west, and at last, the north. The leader must whistle at the four direc- 
tions — it was the wish of Sweet Medicine, culture hero of the ancient Cheyennes. 
When Black Wolf returned, the drumming and singing were taken up again in 
the endless ritual. 

At last, reluctantly, I felt the sky grow less dark. Too soon daybreak was at 
hand. Pleased and happy, I sat watching the red men about me, feeling at one 
with them. I basked in the friendliness of their smiles. I was a man of new status. 
The veil beyond which the white man may not see had been parted for me. 
No longer was I an alien among strangers, but a friend among comrades. The 
Indians knew that peyote had come to me, and they knew that I understood. The 
cup and plate which had been so carefully brought for me to use in the cere- 
monial breakfast were put away without a word. I drank from the same bucket 
edge as the forty other worshipers. From the bowls of food, I dipped morsels with 
my fingers as any Indian. I was allowed to eat with my friends from the common 
dishes. I had become one of them. Peyote is a wonderful herb. It has been given 
to the Indian by God. 

















OREGON AND UTAH: FRONTIER SOCIETIES 


RANDALL V. MILLS 


I 


a= BOTH BANKS of the Platte River emigrant trains moving west in 1846 
remained alert. Indians threatened, it was true, but the trains feared each 
other. On the north bank were the Mormons, on the south the future Oregonians, 
and between the two there was suspicion and distrust, for those Oregon-bound had 
come largely from Missouri and Illinois where trouble between Mormon and 
gentile settlers had flared more than once into violence and had led to this west- 
ward push by the Mormons. So the two groups moved along the trail, each sus- 
picious of the other, paralleling one another in their travels to a new land, and 
the parallel and the differences would continue curiously as they erected socie- 
ties of their own on the frontier. In fact, when either region is studied, many of 
its own folkways and social developments can best be understood by placing them 
in relation to the comparable institutions of the other; by that means, contrasts 
and similarities are brought into relief and the motivating forces directing the 
regional development become apparent. 

Begin with the origins of the two peoples. Those on the way to Oregon came 
largely from a common background of religious experience and folkways; a study 
of the census reports, diaries, and language shows that they were mainly from the 
Ohio valley, with most of them having been at one time or another residents of 
Missouri. They were Pikes or Pukes, Hoosiers or Suckers, speaking a common 
dialect and sharing a common regional and semi-frontier social heritage. With 
them on the journey they took their attitudes, their folkways, their political 
predilections, ready for unpacking and use in the Willamette valley. Socially, they 
formed a unified and cohesive group that would attempt to reproduce in the new 
land the old ways, so far as conditions would permit. 

The Mormons as they moved west had no such common regional background; 
a case could perhaps be made out for a predominantly New England origin, and 
most of them had lived in Ohio, Missouri and finally Illinois, but their common 
heritage was not of place but of spirit. The Mormon by regional background 
might be an Ohioan, a Yankee, an Englishman, a Scandinavian, or a Southerner. 
They were bound together by their belief, their Church; and their social insti- 
tutions grew out of the institution of their faith. Like the faith of the Oregonians, 
theirs was evangelical, but unlike it, theirs had been active not so much recurrently 
among themselves as among distant groups where their missionaries were con- 
cerned more with conversion than with reconversion. 

In their new regions, the Oregonians and Mormons quickly brought their 
background forces into play. Each was driven by an urge to self-betterment, 
but each went about achieving that betterment in his own characteristic way. 
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The Oregonian was rigidly independent: he wanted as much land for himself 
as he could get, and he wanted to do with it exactly as he pleased, with a mini- 
mum of outside interference or advice. In Oregon, he did not cluster with his 
neighbors in towns or settlements but struck out by himself to find land where he 
would have elbowroom. Large landholdings led to small towns, and the Willam- 
ette valley quickly became a region of scattered farms and scanty villages. Group 
activity among the Oregonians was thereby limited. The Mormons in Utah, on 
the other hand, worked in groups organized and directed by the Church and 
formed from the beginning cohesive settlements and towns. Where the Oregonian 
was driven by self-interest, the Mormon was led by group-interest. Oregon suffered 
by the dispersal of its settlers; Utah was strengthened at the beginning by the 
gathering together of its people. In Oregon there was little group consciousness 
and very little urge to improve, for the land was cheap and nature generous; in 
Utah there was great group consciousness and much group improvement, for, 
though the land was cheap, nature was not particularly lavish. Had the geo- 
graphic conditions been reversed, each type of settler would have been faced with 
problems for which his background had not prepared him. 


II 


In a few years, the effects became clear. Travelers in Oregon noted that the 
people were not enterprising, that they had come to the country to avoid crowd- 
ing and to have a good easy time of it. To Beadle, who was surveying the country, 
a more active Oregonian said: 


“These old Pikers don’t want the country fenced up and the game chased off. What do 
they care about your style o’ livin’? One of them will go out and tramp a week till he can 
kill a deer—then bring it home, and while his wife cuts it up, he’ll lay down and sleep 
and sleep till his head aches; then he’ll get up and eat and eat till his belly aches; then he’ll 
sit on a log and whittle and whittle till his back aches, and then he’ll think o’ goin’ after 
another deer.’’2 


The Oregonian was lazy, and admitted it. He could afford to be. One of them 
was quoted at the Constitutional Convention of 1857 as saying that Oregon “was 
not quite as fat as he anticipated it would be,” and went on, according to the re- 
porter: “We wanted more work here; our population was lazy—that was a God’s 
truth. We wanted a more industrious people. We were bringing our boys up to 
a lazy life; . . . ”* In his general shiftlessness, the Oregonian was aided by three 
factors: his natural disinclination to expend effort, the fertility of the soil in a 
mild, moist climate, and the land laws of the region. 





1. However, in towns, group activity by the commercial class, who largely came from New 
ag was a characteristic: local funds were raised to clear river channels, for 
example. 

2. J. H. Beadle, The Undeveloped West (Philadelphia, 1873), p. 736. 

3. Oregon City Statesman, August 19, 1857, cited in Charles H. Carey, The Oregon Con- 
stitution and Proceeding and Debates of the Constitutional Convention of 1857 (Salem, 
Ore., 1926), p. 105. 
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Under the land laws, each single male settler could secure a “donation claim” 
of 320 acres of his own choice; if he were married, he could claim 640 acres. With 
such holdings available, a predominantly farming population spread thinly over 
a wide area. Farms or clearings stood apart, each marked by its rail-pen for 
stock, a few acres under plow, a very large tract of untouched woodland in which 
hogs and cattle browsed and deer were handy for hunting, and a makeshift cabin. 
When the farmer wanted to plant more acres, he waited for spring and then 
hacked down brush and trees, piled them into windrows to dry during the sum- 
mer, and burned them in the fall. Once the burning was finished, the farmer 
scattered wheat into the ash, dragged a small tree back and forth as a harrow, and 
waited for the next spring. In the meantime the wheat sprouted, grew and 
ripened. Then, during the second autumn, the farmer harvested the crop and 
took it to the steamboat landing. If he wished, he did nothing the next year: a 
volunteer crop, probably half the size of the first, came up without attention. Until 
harvest the farmer had time for the more serious and considerably more pleasant 
pursuits of hunting, attending camp meetings, and politicking. He had no wor- 
ries about crop failures: things just grew without effort. Everything did.‘ 

In Utah the settler had no such easy time. His land was dry and required 
irrigation; he had a constant chore to coddle the crops into growing, and then 
he was likely to lose them to insect pests unless Providence intervened and sent 
in the sea gulls. Utah was a reluctant country, bountiful when tended and en- 
couraged, sterile when neglected. It seemed almost a jealous land that tried the 
patience of the Saints, jealous of the Church itself. While the Mormon had a 
constant struggle to make his crops grow, the Oregonian sat back and watched 
the various plantings and weeds fight it out among themselves. The Mormon had 
his daily battle with nature if he were to maintain himself and his ever-growing 
family. The Oregonian’s family grew just as rapidly, but he did not have to worry 
about feeding it. There was game in the woods, and berries and fruits, and the 
crops were sure to yield. 

Both regions showed peculiar family structures, in Utah as the product of the 
Church, in Oregon as the product of the land law. The Mormon took polygamy 
with him to Utah, where, under frontier conditions, it flourished and to some 
extent afforded a solution to the problems in the region. The Oregonian, how- 
ever, had conventional insistence upon monogamous marriage. Because a mar- 
ried man could double the size of a land claim, in Oregon there seemed to be a 
premium upon marriage—but many Oregon settlers were unfarried, as is usual 
in a large migration. Moreover, there was a distinct shortage of women. Of 
course the connubially inclined male might “shack up” with some stray Indian 
squaw, but that did not count unless he married her legally, as he often did 
not care to do. The problem was to locate single and willing white women. As a 





4. Even today, farmers from the Midwest are horrified at the rank stands of weeds left 
growing along hedges and roadsides, and at the general disorder and dilapidation 
of many Oregon farm buildings. 
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consequence, the search for brides developed some curious customs of courtship. 
The land-hungry male rode off on his search, stopped at the first likely cabin, 
and yelled to inquire whether there were any marriageable women about. If there 
were not, he rode on; if there did happen to be a spinster, he immediately offered 
marriage. The lady looked him over critically for a minute or two before deciding, 
and often the “lady” would be a girl not older than twelve or fourteen, who, while 
she made up her mind, figured the value of the three hundred and twenty acres she 
was worth. Marriage was hardly romantic, and the child bride faced the prob- 
lem of rearing a brood of children in a makeshift cabin on an isolated claim.® 
As a kind of by-product of the property laws, in Oregon the status of women 
became a matter of concern to a group of indigenous feminists who became vigor- 
ously articulate in their demands for independent rights and for revision of laws 
relating to women and their property.® 


III 


The Oregonian, like the Utahn, was left alone to develop his own society 
in his own way; each had gone into the wilderness deliberately and each re- 
mained in a kind of isolation. That isolation continued in Utah largely by reason 
of the clash between the Church and its opponents, while in Oregon it contin- 
ued by reason of the lack of easy transportation. Until 1882 Oregon was reached 
only by sea or by stage coach, a decade and a half after Utah had been crossed 
by a transcontinental railroad. Moreover, the Oregonian had increased the iso- 
lation by his habit of taking off by himself on his large claim, and while his very 
isolation led to the development of distinctly regional habits and ideas, he was 
not forced by any outside pressure or persecution to develop a strong local con- 
sciousness. He got along without scrutiny or criticism from outsiders, something 
the Mormon never escaped. His first brush with a neighboring region came, 
as it did for Utah, during the California gold rush. When the news was out, 
the Oregonian promptly dropped whatever he was doing, kissed his wife, and 





5. In this connection it is interesting to contrast the donation claim brides with the “Mer- 
cer girls” of Washington Territory. Descent from a Mercer girl is prized; but descent 
from one of the donation brides is rarely admitted by an Oregonian. The more spec- 
tacular examples of hasty marriages between land hungry bachelors and mere child- 
ren always, in the telling, belong to someone else; the teller always traces his own 
descent from a marriage growing out of a touching romance, preferably one engendered 
during the overland crossing itself. In this, I notice something of a parallel to accounts 
of polygamous marriages; many Mormons have maintained to me that polygamy was 
common, but not in their particular families. They were descendants from strictly mono- 
gamous unions. 

6. One, Margaret J. Bailey, was a member of the Methodist mission; she sued her husband 
for divorce and as part of her later self-justification, after what amounted to ostraciza- 
tion, she wrote the first novel produced in Oregon, the vituperative and very moral 
fictionized autobiography Grains, or Passages in the Life of Ruth Rover, published at 
Portland in 1854. Another, Abigail Scott Duniway, reared a large family, taught school, 
lectured widely, edited a magazine, and wrote poetry and novels, the earliest of which, 
Captain Gray’s Company (Portland, 1859), presents an excellent local color descrip- 

tion of the overland trail and early life in Oregon Territory. 
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headed south where he arrived early—a full year ahead of the legendary Forty- 
niners—and cleaned up in fresh diggings. Then, when the rush did arrive, he 
watched prices on produce skyrocket and promptly went back to his Oregon 
farm to raise crops and saw lumber for the California market. He profited first 
by the gold, and second by the trade. The Mormon also profited by trade with 
the miners on the California trail by operating a way station for supplies. 

The overland-bound miner viewed the Mormon with general suspicion, the 
result of stories he had heard; but the Californian had particular reasons to 
dislike the Oregonian. There is something about the Far West, and especially 
the Pacific Coast, that leads to ardent and verbose local pride, and both the 
Oregonians and Californians developed theirs very quickly. The Oregonian had 
the edge; he usually came as a gold-seeker to California and had no intention 
whatever of staying—and he had the very bad grace to say so, loudly. He freely 
told everyone how he intended to return to his beloved wet winters and warm 
summers and he mentioned, without gentlemanly restraint, certain deficiencies 
he noticed in the climate and topography of California. In return, the Califor- 
nian seized upon the abundance of rainfall in Oregon and called the Oregon- 
ian a “Webfoot” in derision. But the Oregonian accepted the charge, gloried in 
it, and took the nickname unto himself, making it soon synonymous with “Ore- 
gon.”” However, there was no real outside pressure or criticism placed upon 
the Oregonian, and the inter-regional rivalry never became bitter.* He was able 
to develop his own grudges at home and he promptly did. The first object of his 
dislike was the Hudson’s Bay Company, partly because it was a monopoly, 
and partly because it was British. But the Hudson’s Bay Company shortly with- 
drew, and the Oregonian’s grudge had to be dissipated. Because he had little 
actual contact with the Mormons, he did not direct his dislike toward them as 
individuals. Rather, his attitude toward the Mormons was no more than a 
fairly common hatred shared by the whole frontier country for the sect. The 
Oregonian attitude was conventional and little more. 

To his attitude he occasionally added a suspicion that the Mormons had 
threatening political designs upon the entire Pacific slope. In the play A Melo- 
drame, or Treasons, Strategems and Spoils, written by W. L. Adams and pub- 
lished in a newspaper at Portland in 1852, there is the clearest expression of 
the idea. The play is an attack upon a group of Oregon politicians, the “Salem 





7. The earliest references to ‘‘Webfoot” probably occurred after 1860; before that there 
seems to have been no particular nickname for an Oregonian. The usual story told to 
explain the name is laid in the Long Tom swales, and probably the term came into use 
during the rush to the Salmon River mines, when many California miners moved north 
through Oregon by the west side Territorial Road. For the story, see F. F. Victor, All 
Over Oregon and Washington, p. 180. 

8. The Oregonian’s dislike for California continues, mingled with a rather pious sense of 
superiority. Usually the Oregonian views the antics of the Californian with lofty calm, 
but now and then, as in the recent suggestions that water be diverted to California from 

the Columbia river, his wrath grows and his sarcasm becomes pungent. 
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Clique” of the Democratic party, headed by Judge Orville C. Pratt, and the 
character representing Pratt says: 


My kinsman, P. P. Pratt, will hold the reign 

Of government o’er California’s sons; 

While sealed on the gubernator’s chair, 

The rule of Oregon, with you I'll share; 

We'll fill our seats with honor, and with pride, 

And o’er the whole, will BRIGHAM YOUNG preside!® 


But aside from the political implications, there was little direct connection be- 
tween the two regions, and Mormonism was merely something the Oregonian 
might, and did, attack along with sin, high prices, and corporations, all a kind 
of survival of his Missouri upbringing. 


IV 


Normally, the religion of Oregon, rather than that of Utah, was of greater 
concern. The Oregonian had no established tradition of persecution, as did the 
Mormon, and he had therefore, no cohesive force. Instead, he engaged largely 
in sectarian squabbles that found a common sense of persecution only in the 
fancied plottings of the Roman Catholic missionaries, and that was not much 
more than an extension of the anti-Catholic Know-Nothing attitudes then pre- 
valent in the States. Upon the Catholics — “Jesuits” as they were generally 
called — the Protestant writers heaped blame for practically everything except 
bad weather. The Catholics, they charged, incited the Whitman massacre, foiled 
Protestant missionary efforts, and supported the anti-American maneuvers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company.’® But the several Protestant denominations had 
their own rivalries between and within themselves, and there was little mutual 
forbearance between Methodist and Presbyterian, Baptist and Congregationalist. 

Partly as the result of the interdenominational rivalries and subsequent liter- 
ary wars, Oregon developed few lasting folk heroes among its pioneers. Only in 
recent years has the greatness of Dr. John McLoughlin been recognized and 
then only after the smoke of religious and political battles drifted away, for 
McLoughlin was a Roman Catholic and the Chief Factor for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Fort Vancouver. On the other hand, the martyrdom of Mar- 
cus Whitman led too early to an attempt at folk canonization and the creation 
of the legend of his famous ride to “save Oregon for the Union.” Even yet, the 
legend is widely believed despite historical proof to its contrary. Other early 
missionaries displayed in their own time weaknesses and failings that made 
them unlikely candidates for heroism: Lee of the Methodist Mission blurred 





9. Act II, Scene I. The play was first published serially in the Portland Oregonian (Feb- 
ruary 7 - March 13, 1852) and was quickly reprinted in pamphlet form. The char- 
acter, when questioned, adds that “Henceforth, I’m in for a Mormon harem.” 

10. For an extreme example, see W. L. Gray, History of Oregon (Portland, 1870). 
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his motives by land speculation; Joab Powell, an itinerant preacher, is remem- 
bered for his appetite (cabbage for breakfast) and his vigorous speech, but not 
for much else. Joe Meek, a former mountain man, is not of major stature and 
is at best a kind of comic anti-hero. Governor Lane lapsed into obscurity through 
his political mistake in the campaign of 1860, and other political figures had only 
transient fame — like Governor Pennoyer, remembered mainly for his insolent 
telegram to President Cleveland. Even Paul Bunyan, mythological giant of the 
lumber industry, is a johnny-come-lately. 


Vv 


Lacking a hero and a single faith, the Oregonian had no central core for his 
mythology. He had the overland migration which, in retrospect, became epic 
in stature but which in its own time was commonplace. The land was the goal, 
not the journey itself. The end rather than the means counted, and not until 
the pioneer generation passed did the actual experiences of the trail seem heroic. 
And so the folk tales of Oregon lack some of the mystic element of those of 
Utah: there are no wandering Nephites, no miracles in Oregon stories. For 
mystery the Oregonian substitutes lost objects: the lost treasure of Neahkanie 
Mountain, the lost Blue Bucket Mine, the lost Port Orford meteorite. His local 
tales deal with adventures remembered from the trail (especially Indian at- 
tacks and hints of cannibalism), of events of settlement, of town rivalries, of 
mining, and of transportation. Later, as the region developed, stories of violence 
became numerous: the wars between cattlemen and sheepmen, the homestead- 
ing of the high plains, the struggles between railroads to control favored routes, 
the skidroad and shanghai tradition of the river towns. 

The tales of the folk have not been collected, and it is hard to determine 
the exact pattern of them in Oregon. So it is with the folk music: old hymns, 
old ballads, old popular songs are heard in the country, but no organized col- 
lection of them has been made.** What folk music is to be found probably is 
that brought across the trail from eastern states and retained in the new set- 
ting. 

The place of the Indian in Oregon mythology is curious. Generally, the set- 
tlers felt that a good Indian was the traditional dead Indian, and the work 
of the missionary seems not to have been highly regarded by the settlers, by the 
Indians, or by the missionaries themselves. Indian legends did attract attention 





11. Prof. William L. Alderson of Reed College has done the most with Oregon balladry but 
has published few of his results. Ballad collecting in Oregon is still, he agrees, largely 
untouched. I have had snatches of ballads brought to me for identification and found 
that they were hitherto unrecorded; one of my students, writing a term paper about 
the traffic and route of an early road, turned up five stanzas of a ballad written by gold 
seekers who traveled the road in the late 1850’s. Another student reports that the cow- 
boy ballad is still heard on her father’s ranch in southeastern Oregon. In any freshman 
class a fairly high percentage of students is familiar with many traditional ballads, 

supposedly local to the Southern highlands or to New England. 
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and were handed down as part of the local tradition, such as the familiar story 
of the Bridge of the Gods which rests on a geographic landmark and explains 
for the folk what otherwise would defy ordinary rational explanation. Still, one 
product of interaction between the settlers and the Indians was for a long time 
important in Oregon culture, and that was the Chinook Jargon. 

There is a remote parallel between the Chinook Jargon of the Northwest 
Coast and the Deseret alphabet of Utah. On the coast the problem was a means 
for oral communication between whites and Indians; in Utah the problem was 
a means for written communication between several groups. Many among the 
Mormons came from non-English backgrounds and found the curiosities and 
illogicalities of English orthography a bafiling handicap. To aid them, there 
was formed a phonetic alphabet of curious symbols that had use for a short 
time. But in Oregon there had been no need for written symbols; the need 
there had been for some way by which the white trappers and traders might 
communicate with the Indians and the several tribes of Indians with one another. 
The Jargon was a trade language, limited in vocabulary, practically destitute of 
declension and conjugation — the usual trappings of formal grammar — but 
it had a peculiar adaptability, was easy to learn, and could be used to express 
fairly complex ideas. In its vocabulary it was a mixture of common Indian nouns 
and verbs and of French and English nouns. The Oregonian used it widely 
in his dealings with the Indians and shortly carried over many of its terms into 
his colloquial English speech, even to the extent of making very bad puns in it. 
And so he said cumtux when he meant “Understand?” He memaloosed when 
he died. His possessions were his ictas. He would klatawa through the illahee 
when he traveled through the country. His food was muckamuck or less ele- 
gantly galice. He used hyas and tenas as intensive and diminutive. Into the 
ordinary vocabulary of the settlers there came forty or fifty words from the 
Jargon, but they did not last long, for by 1895 they appeared rarely in writ- 
ing, and then often only to gain picturesque effect, and by 1910 they were al- 
most always italicized and had lost all naturalization. So completely did the 
Jargon disappear that the lingering icta, slurred in speech to icter, was picked 
up by a collector of dialect who cheerfully traced it back to a Germanic root, 
not recognizing its Indian origin. 


VI 


The cultural development in early Oregon is paradoxical. A great mass of 
the people were either without interest in cultural forms, or were openly op- 
posed to them — drama, for example, and the dance. Newspapers and schools 
were encouraged, and there was a constant insistence upon very formal English 
in writing — a possible cause for the short life of the Jargon in Oregon litera- 
ture. In general, literacy among the Oregonians was high. In 1846 a news- 
paper, a library, and a literary society were organized in Oregon City, and 
by 1860 there was already in existence a large body of local poetry, much of it 
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skillfully written, and some of it with real merit. Many women wrote verse, 
as might be expected, but so did the men, among them Peter Skene Ogden, 
who would turn out a well phrased bit of poetry on occasion, signed not ob- 
scurely “Nedgo.” By 1860, also, fiction had made a beginning with the excellent 
realistic Captain Gray’s Company by Abigail Scott Duniway pointing the way 
for later exploitation of the region as a literary background. 

A good deal about the Oregonian attitude is revealed in his place names — 
the names he scattered as he settled the country. He had no mythology such as 
that of the Mormons to influence his naming in the promised land, but he 
did his best, revealing often a sentimental streak, either for the country he left 
or the new country he found. He brought with him such names as Portland, 
Albany, Syracuse, Boston, Salem, Springfield, Mohawk, Marshfield, Cincinnati, 
and Ashland, but his own inventions included Pleasant Hill, Sweet Home, De- 
light Valley, Sublimity, and Amity. He turned to the classic myths for his Eola, 
Philomath, and Aurora, and he had a Lebanon and Bethel. He celebrated him- 
self or his favorite hero frequently and left names like Roseburg, Eugene, Mc- 
Minnville, Dallas, Polk, Pendleton, Prineville, and Burns. And he could drop 
into banality with Forest Grove, Junction City, and Newport. A lighter side he 
showed in Hardscrabble Hill, Whiskey Hill (now changed by popular vote to 
the innocuous Hawthorne), Dread and Terror Ridge, and Donner und Blitzen. 
But he seasoned this with a sprinkling of place names drawn from native lan- 
guages and defying pronunciation and spelling: Willamette, Coquille, Rogue, 
Coos, Tillamook, Multnomah, Clackamas, Wasco, and the magnificent Walla 
Walla. For his mountains he accepted the name of a decayed English admiral, 
an American president, and the unimaginative “Three Sisters.” The last sprouted 
a town called Sisters, which soon had its counterpart Brothers. The Oregonian 
seems to have revelled in names: even his steamboats preserve a fascinating 
array from No Wonder (a rebuilding of an earlier vessel named Wonder) through 
Kiyus to the diminutive Mud Hen. Only in the names of his children did he 
run out of imagination — so that in 1915 a novelist inquired why all girls 
in Oregon were named Hazel, as they seem then to have been named. 

Oregon preserves a sense of its settlement. Thus, one still commonly hears 
“down to Portland” in any town that was once served by riverboats on rivers 
flowing toward the city, although to some of the places travel by boat ceased 
half a century ago. Isolated so long by lack of transport, the Oregonian tended 
to be set in his ideas and his folkways and to preserve his speech, his songs, 
his manners. His was a cohesion by place rather than by religion as was the 
case in Utah. In time, racial and national groups did appear, as in Utah, but 
they tended to remain as units, collected in Oregon by occupational interests 
and retaining as a result a number of their folkways. Along the eastern border 
of Oregon are the Basques, concerned mainly with the sheep industry, who have 
been most studied and best publicized, but they are not alone. The Slavic groups 
of Portland, the Willamette valley, and especially of Malin, in Klamath County, 
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maintain many of their racial customs. So do the very large Scandinavian and 
Finnish groups, especially at Astoria.**? In the lower Willamette valley Mennonite 
groups retain their customs and language, and at Mt. Angel and Aurora are 
German groups deserving study. And of course the Chinese of Portland need 
study, as do the Japanese throughout the state. 


VII 


Finally, in Oregon is a group deserving consideration — not a racial group 
but a regional one — the Southern. It has been pointed out that a majority of 
the early Oregonians came from Missouri or from that part of the Ohio valley 
largely dominated by what has come to be known as “Southern” folkways, 
speech and ideas. Their influence has always been strong in Oregon from the 
beginnings through the slavery struggle of the early statehood period and on into 
the later history. And that influence has been constantly reinforced by later 
additions, one of which, “Price’s Left Wing,” is itself a part of folklore. That 
group was comprised of a segment of the Confederate army which, defeated, did 
not surrender but scattered into the West, finally settling in Idaho and eastern 
Oregon. Certainly the Southern influence is strong in some eastern Oregon 
counties: one, ironically named Union, is consistently Democrat in its politics, 
and in others a distinct Southern speech, both in accent and idiom, is heard. In- 
deed, the whole Southern influence in Oregon would reward special study. That 
it will continue to be felt and probably to increase is also predictable, for in 
the last decade a double movement from the South reached Oregon. First was 
the transfer of many workers with their families from the Southern lumber re- 
gions when several large operations were moved intact, the mill, workers, fami- 
lies and all, from the exhausted Southern pineries to new cuttings in central 
Oregon. In addition, many workers moved singly to the rapidly expanding lum- 
ber operations throughout the state. Then, during the war, another large influx 
of Southerners came to work in the shipyards and allied industries; many white 
workers arrived, but what was noticeable were the many Negroes, the first large 
group to appear in the state, where the Negro ever since the Territorial period 
was uncommon. Already the Southern speech is heard in the schools, and some 
Southern social problems are arising in urban areas. In the back country, too, 
there are indications of a new resurgence of Southern folkways. 

Unfortunately, although many of the patterns are clear, thus far not much 
has been done to study Oregon folkways and folklore, especially in relation 
to other regional folkways and lore. In Oregon there survives a kind of cul- 
ture island, strongly localized with its own attitudes and ideas derived from its 
backgrounds, sometimes suspicious of newcomers and new ideas, yet in its way 





12. The Scandinavian groups show little self-conscious interest in preserving or collecting 
their national or racial lore; but the very heavy weighting of local radio programs 
in Oregon with Scandinavian music is a clue to their cohesion. 
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cautiously progressive. There is a unity about it, a cohesion, often like that of 
Utah, but the product of different forces. It is distinctly a frontier product, 
a fusion of earlier ideas and later conditions, and it can be analyzed if its es- 
sential unity is kept in mind. Conversely, the development of social ideas in 
Utah can be understood more clearly if they in turn are placed in relation to 
the comparable but contrasting folkways of Oregon. 


WEST SIDE 


In the autumn, walk along old dirt streets 

Of the blocks across the tracks. 

Listen for the toil-tolling bells and weary-pitched whistles 

Of the long freights. 

Walk through a widow’s windblown leaves. 

But don’t forget to look for the ginger babies 

By moccasin town and Mexico row. 

See them toddling into wan sun near madonna mothers. 

And just look, too, to the Mormons’ old adobe houses 

Of gaunt walls and steep roofs waiting silent in their death row here. 


Now they seem to come in some rhythm of long eternity — 
The applecheek children — rolling-slow and soot-blue boxcars, 
Some rare decay of yellowed autumn in the air, 

And the falling houses and the fallen leaves, 

The empty rooms like the other seasons 

That bring our life to a quality of smoke 

Of the dead leaves that they burn here in the autumn. 


PETER B. WALSH 











NEW TESTAMENT TRANSLATION 
JACOB GEERLINGS 
I 


E WRITER of this article has been queried many times about his opinion of 
the various English versions of the New Testament. Not infrequently has the 
interested layman asked him when he intends to publish his translation. When 
he answers that his interests are not so much the production of a new transla- 
tion as the reconstruction of the Greek text of the autographs, he is often greeted 
with a look of mild amazement. Most people, one may suppose, have read and 
studied the King James Version of 1611 so long that it is to them in more than 
one respect the Authorized Version. It is not surprising, therefore, to hear it 
referred to occasionally as the St. James Version. Part of the interest in new trans- 
lation is due to the fact that comparatively few are able to read with any de- 
gree of facility the Greek language and almost naively assume that many Greek 
words and phrases possess mysterious meanings that translations do not and 
cannot reproduce. Two illustrations will indicate the wide variety of English 
meanings which are given to Greek words and sentences. The Greek word logos 
is translated in the King James Version in a variety of ways in order to express 
its wide range of meaning: “word,” “saying,” “work,” “speech,” “treatise,” 
“report,” “account,” “intent,” and undoubtedly others. 

In John 2:4 Jesus is conversing with his mother at the marriage at Cana in 
Galilee at a moment when the wine fails the wedding guests. The Greek says 
(in English transliteration) : ti emoi kai soi, gunai? Jerome in the Vulgate trans- 
lates it: “Quid mihi et tibi est, mulier?” English translations vary considerably: 


King James: Woman, what have I to do with thee? 

American Standard: Woman, what have I to do with you? 

American Standard Revised, 1946: O woman, what have you to do with me? 
Challoner-Rheims Revised, 1941: What wouldst thou have me do, woman? 
Moffatt: Woman, what have you to do with me? 

Goodspeed: Jesus said to her, “Do not try to direct me.” 

Weymouth: He replied, “Leave it to me.” 


It is evident, I think, that the task of determining the correct translation (and 
interpretation) in this instance is far from complete. I am inclined to suggest the 
translation, “Why let that (or it) concern us, mother?” or “That is really no 
concern of ours, lady.” In this case the Greek text is not complicated by the 
existence of manuscript variants. 

A significant example of a variant with theological significance is found in 
Matthew 1:25, where we read “and he did not know her until she brought forth 
her first-born son.” Many ancient Greek manuscripts and versions omit “first- 
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born” and avoid the question of whether Jesus had brothers. It is not generally 
known that the Greek manuscripts of the entire New Testament or parts of it 
exceed 2,600, of which 212 are dated before the ninth century. The two oldest, 
Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, belong to the early part of the fourth century, and in 
the judgment of some scholars may have been copied at the request of the Em- 
peror Constantine the Great. Antedating them are fifty-three papyrus fragments, 
at least one of which dates in the second century. 

In addition, short portions of six books of the New Testament have been pre- 
served on twenty-five ostraca, or broken pieces of pottery. Thus in a literal man- 
ner the treasure of which Paul wrote in II Corinthians 4 has been committed 
to “earthen vessels.” Finally a group of nine talismans, or good luck charms, 
dating from the fourth to approximately the thirteenth century, contain the 
Lord’s Prayer and scattered verses from the Old and New Testaments. Not only 
is this material of significance in arriving at the text of the autographs, but it 
is equally important in tracing the history of the transmission of the text to the 
age of printing. 

Manuscripts, like children, are never exact duplicates of their archetypes and 
all differ in an amazing number of details. Some extant manuscripts have a strik- 
ing resemblance and are grouped in families, clans, and text-types. Most of them, 
however, differ only in slight details such as word order and spelling and are 
closely related to the Greek text which was in continuous use in most of the 
Eastern churches and which for want of a better name is usually called the By- 
zantine text after the name of the medieval Eastern empire. This is the text 
commonly used in the Greek Orthodox Church today and is similar to the Greek 
text edited by Erasmus which greatly influenced the early English translators. 


II 


Translations or versions as they are commonly called are by no means a 
characteristic of modern-day Christianity. The earliest versions were probably 
the Syriac and the Old Latin, both of which made their appearance in the sec- 
ond century. Demands for a small handbook containing the complete Gospel story 
as we now find it in the Four Gospels without their obvious repetitiousness gave 
rise to a harmony of the Four Gospels in Syriac, called the Diatessaron, which 
was compiled by Tatian in approximately 172 A.D. for the people of East Syria. 
Because the word Diatessaron is of Greek origin meaning “through (the) four 
(gospels) ,” some scholars have argued that it was first composed in Greek and 
translated into Syriac. Other versions of this work later appeared in Latin, Arabic, 
German, and Dutch. 

The third and succeeding centuries saw the genesis of other versions of the 
New Testament: Coptic (the final form of Egyptian), Gothic, Ethiopic, Slavic, 
Armenian, Georgian, Persian, Arabic, and possibly others still unknown to us. 
The Old Latin versions were subjected to constant revision and the resultant wide 
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variations in the text of the manuscripts used in the Western churches brought 
inevitable confusion and suggested a revision. This revision was undertaken by 
Jerome at the request of Pope Damascus and published in 384 A.D. Jerome was 
well acquainted with Greek, and he corrected the Latin Text with the Greek 
manuscripts in his possession. This revision is known as the Vulgate or “Com- 
mon” Version, which slowly became and still is the authorized New Testament of 
a large division of the Western church. It is estimated that more than ten thou- 
sand manuscripts of this text survive, and its influence upon New Testament 
interpretation has been enormous and widespread. 

In 1582 a Catholic scholar, Gregory Martin, who had been exiled from Eng- 
land, completed an English version of the New Testament Vulgate at Rheims. 
Because the Old Testament was published at Douai, it is also known as the 
Douay version. In 1750 Bishop Challoner, Vicar Apostolic of the London Dis- 
trict, published a revision which became known as the Challoner version. It re- 
mained in language, framework, and substance the basic English version of the 
Catholic Church until 1941, when a group of Catholic scholars under patronage 
of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine issued a 
revision which has obtained official approval. This is not the time or place to re- 
view its improvements or note its defects.’ 

The history of the other versions is fully as interesting. Anglo-Saxon versions 
of parts of the New Testament existed in the time of the Venerable Bede, who 
made a translation of St. John’s Gospel in 735 A.D. Both it and the Lindisfarne 
interlinear were based upon the old Latin Version; but their influence was small 
and short lived. In 992 Abbot Aelfric of the Benedictine order completed an 
Anglo-Saxon translation of various parts of the Bible including the Gospels, but 
the almost complete breakdown of Anglo-Saxon learning and literature subse- 
quently nullified all attempts that might otherwise have been made to produce 
a complete Anglo-Saxon version of the entire Bible. In any case, the Norman 
invasion brought such a tremendous change in the language that subsequent 
versions reveal little Anglo-Saxon influence. . 

The earliest English Version is that of John Wycliff, Master of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, who insisted that the masses had the right to study the scriptures 
in their own language. Assisted by Nicholas of Hereford, John Purvey, and other 
zealous Lollards, he translated from the Vulgate significant portions of the Bible 
during the last quarter of the 14th century. The first manuscript of the whole 
work is dated in 1408. Copies of this translation were made and secretly circulated 
by the Lollards in England and read to the common people by hearth and fire- 
side. The persecution of the Lollards was coupled with the search for and de- 
struction of many of the copies. In spite of this, approximately 170 copies still 
existed in 1850, when a printed edition of Wycliff’s version was published. 





1. The New Testament, Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1941. 

2. Detailed accounts of the versions may be found in C. R. Gregory’s Canon and Text of 
the New Testament. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927, and also H. W. Robin- 
son’s The Bible and Its Ancient and English Versions, Oxford, 1940. 
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III 


The first printed edition of the English Bible was the work of William Tin- 
dale or Tyndale (alias Hutchins). He was born about 1494 and secured part 
of his training at Oxford where he was awarded the Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degree. He later attended Cambridge, where he learned Greek. Since the Eng- 
lish clergy were not sympathetic toward a new English translation, Tindale left 
England and in 1524 reached Germany and continued his studies at Wittenberg 
under Melanchthon, Professor of Greek, and Aurogallus, Professor of Hebrew. In 
1526 he published a printed edition of 6,000 copies of the English New Testa- 
ment at Worms. The translation gives evidence of close study of Erasmus’ Greek 
text in the 1519 and 1522 editions as well as Luther’s German version and the 
Vulgate. While Tindale’s spelling differs from ours (e.g., dayly breede, rejoysynge, 
ester holydayes), his language and idiom influenced all succeeding English re- 
visions of the New Testament. Witness such expressions as these: “tender mercy,” 
“the powers that be,” “fatted calf,” “a prophet hath no honor in his own coun- 
try.” It is estimated by competent scholars that ninety-two per cent of the Au- 
thorized Version of 1611 is still substantially as Tindale wrote it. 

Like the Goodspeed translation of twenty-six years ago, Tindale used the or- 
dinary spoken English of his day in a way that the plowman could read and un- 
derstand. The edition was soon exhausted, and revisions were published in 1534 
and 1535. 

While Tindale was in prison near Brussels in 1535, Myles Coverdale, encour- 
aged by Henry VIII’s proclamation that it was necessary for the “Scripture to 
be in the englisshe tonge, and in the handes of the commen people,” published 
the first printed English Bible probably at Zurich in the printshop of Froschover. 
Two years later another English Bible appeared bearing the name of Thomas 
Matthew, generally believed to be a pen name of John Rogers. The New Testa- 
ment and the first half of the Hebrew Old Testament from Genesis to II Chroni- 
cle was a copy of Tindale’s version while the rest of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha were revisions of Coverdale’s translation which had been made from 
the German and Latin versions. Archbishop Cranmer wrote to Cromwell, Hen- 
ry VIII’s prime minister, requesting him to secure a license from the king for 
Rogers’ Bible in 1539; it became known as the Great Bible, and because it was 
the first English Bible that could be read in public worship became the first Au- 
thorized English Bible. Its chief fault is that it is a patchwork of revision and 
not a thorough translation from the Hebrew and the Greek. 

The Geneva Bible of 1560, representing the Puritan revision of the Great 
Bible, retained much of the latter’s phraseology as did the Bishop’s Bible of 
1568, the second Authorized English Bible, and the King James of 1611, which 
became the third Authorized. As a result of this succession of authorized ver- 
sions, we have today in our churches two forms of the Lord’s Prayer. It should 
also be noted that the Psalter in the Prayer Book of the English and Episcopal 
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churches is substantially Coverdale’s Psalter as revised by him for the Great 
Bible of 1539. 

The Great Bible was so called because of its size — it was designed for lectern 
use before the era of bifocals. Its chapter divisions were those of Stephen Lang- 
ton, later Archbishop of Canterbury, who had divided the Vulgate text in this 
manner in Paris about 1200 A.D. While this was a great reference convenience 
to Bible students, at some points mistakes were obviously made. It was clearly 
a mistake to end the first chapter of Genesis with the sixth day of creation and 
leave the seventh day to form the first three verses of the second chapter. The 
twenty-first chapter of Acts ends with a comma, and the next chapter begins 
in the middle of a sentence. 

Verse divisions first appear in the Geneva Bible of 1560. Their source is 
usually said to be Robert Estienne’s (Stephanus) Greek New Testament of 1551. 
He had been planning to produce a concordance of the Greek text and in order 
to provide a more exact unit of reference divided the text of the New Testa- 
ment into 7,959 verse paragraphs. In the Geneva Bible, however, the verse sys- 
tem was carried through the Old Testament and the Apocrypha as well. While 
undoubtedly a great convenience for reference purposes, it unfortunately sug- 
gested to many readers that each verse unit was an isolated unit of truth, quite 
apart from its context. 

Worse still was the apparent discouragement of the coherent continuous read- 
ing of the books of the Bible as units and the encouragement of the proof text 
method. Modern translations are attempting to redeem the Bible from this tragic 
misuse. Instead of a mass of unrelated Golden Texts, suitable for children, it 
was intended to be solid food for adult men and women. 

The climax of the first great period of English Bible translation and revision 
was reached when in 1604 King James I summoned a conference of all religious 
groups at Hampton Court to consider “things pretended to be amiss in the 
church.” In the course of the discussion John Reynolds, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and a leader of the Puritans, moved that they retrans- 
late the Bible. The King adopted the suggestion and said that it should be done 
by the best-learned of both the universities. An able group of revisers was ap- 
pointed and work was begun. Upon the completion of their work, a smaller 
committee was set up to bring into harmony such details as the spelling of proper 
names. Their work was unfortunately done very carelessly; e.g., Noah, Elijah, 
Isaiah, and Hosea in the Old Testament became Noe, Elias, Esaias, and Osee 
in the New. So arose in 1611 the King James Version, which proved to be a 
very cautious revision of the Bishop’s Bible of 1568. In the great Preface en- 
titled “The Translators to the Reader,” which was written by Myles Smith, the 
revisers declared, “We never thought from the beginning, that we should need 
to make a new translation, nor yet to make a bad one a good one . . . but to 
make a good one better, or out of many good ones, one principal good one, not 
justly to be excepted against.” 
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It is indeed unfortunate that the impression has been created that the King 
James Version is the “original” English Bible. Still more unfortunate was the 
insertion soon after 1700 of the marginal Chronology of Archbishop Usher, 
which is now completely out of date. Another indignity is the enormous mass 
of cross references that fill the margins of later editions and often possess little 
or no real significance. And perhaps worst of all is the almost unforgivable 
omission of the Apocrypha, which by many are admittedly not considered canoni- 
cal but do help to bridge the historical gap between the Old and New Testa- 
ments and introduce us to the dramatis personae of the New. 


IV 


New Testament studies have made great strides since the original publica- 
tion of the King James Version. One was the discovery of the fact well known 
to Jewish scholars that large sections of the Hebrew Old Testament were 
poetic in form. This was the work of Robert Lowth, Professor of Poetry at Ox- 
ford University, who lectured on Hebrew poetry between 1741 and 1744. Poetry 
to be properly understood and interpreted should be printed as such even in 
translations. A second advance was the publication of an English dictionary in 
1755 by the great Dr. Samuel Johnson, which fixed an authorized spelling of 
all extant English words. During this period, furthermore, there was develop- 
ing an interest in manuscript study stimulated by the gift of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus to King James I by Cyril Lucar, the Patriarch of Constantinople. Based 
upon this and other Greek manuscripts, private Greek texts and English versions 
appeared. William Whiston, the successor to Isaac Newton as Professor of 
Mathematics at Cambridge and a translator of Josephus, published in 1745 a 
translation entitled “The Primitive New Testament.” Others in the same cen- 
tury included one by John Wesley, entitled “The New Testament, with Notes.” 
The following century saw popular translations by Alexander Campbell, founder 
of the Disciples of Christ, in 1826, by Andrews Norton in 1855 (the Gospels 
only), and George R. Noyes in 1869. 

During the same two centuries men like Wettstein, Matthai, Birch, Scholz, 
and Lachmann were collecting Greek manuscripts and publishing collations. 
Lachmann, for example, published a two-volume critical edition of the Greek 
and Latin text of the New Testament in 1842 and 1850. The great editor of 
critical editions of the Greek New Testament, however, was Constantin Tischen- 
dorf. His indefatigable interest in Greek manuscripts led him in 1844 to visit the 
monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai. In a waste basket he found forty-three 
leaves of an old manuscript which were destined, so the monks said, to start the 
next day’s fire; since they were considered of no particular value they were 
given to him. These were brought to Leipzig and were found to contain portions 
of the Old Testament. He returned to the monastery in 1853 and again in 1859 
and found many of the remaining leaves including the whole of the Old Testa- 
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ment with the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas appended after 
Revelation. This Tischendorf called the Sinaiticus, which began a long journey 
first to the Imperial Library at Petrograd and then after World War I with the 
monetary assistance of the British Sunday School children to the British Museum. 
Contemporaneously the famous Vatican manuscript was rediscovered in the Vati- 
can Library, and an acceptable edition published in 1868. 

At last the scholarly world had access to a better Greek text based on manu- 
scripts that date back to the early part of the fourth century of our era. The 
activities of Tischendorf and the sound studies of Wescott and Hort brought about 
the English Revised Version of 1881. The Old Testament appeared in 1885, and 
a revision of the Apocrypha in 1894. The Revised Version was met with a 
flood of vituperous protest and criticism on the part of those who favored the 
King James Version. 

The American Revision Committee, which originally worked with the Eng- 
lish revisers, decided to continue their organization, and in 1901 published what 
is now known as the American Standard Version. No attempt can be made here 
to note the differences between the Authorized, the English Revised, and the 
American Standard versions. One sentence in the preface to the American Stan- 
dard Version illustrates the attitude of the revisers: “We are not insensible to the 
justly lauded beauty and vigor of style of the Authorized Version, nor do we 
forget that it has been no part of our task to modernize the diction of the Bible.” 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries private translations sprang 
up by the scores in order to employ the new discoveries, but a different type of 
manuscript discovery gave rise to a new type of New Testament translation. It was 
the finding of ever-increasing quantities of papyri in the rubbish heaps of Egypt. 
Many of them were written in Greek and can be dated with an amazing degree 
of accuracy. Among them may be found all sorts of letters, invitations, legal 
documents, and almost every kind of business document one can think of. 

It soon dawned upon biblical scholars of the stature of Lightfoot and Deiss- 
mann that the informal style of these Greek papyri was substantially the same 
as the style of the Greek New Testament, and it suggested that this was the 
proper style in which to translate the latter. This translators proceeded to do, 
with Spencer’s Four Gospels in 1898 and the better known Twentieth Century, 
Weymouth’s, and Moffatt translations leading the way. In 1923 an American 
translation was published by Edgar J. Goodspeed of the University of Chicago. 
The influence of these and scores of others can be seen in the Catholic revision 
of 1941 and the Revised Standard Version of 1946.% 

It is not too much to say that the simplicity and force of the original Greek 
has been reinfused in current translations. 





3. For a detailed critique of the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament see 
Chapter 22 of H. R. Willoughby’s The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 




















NEW TESTAMENT TRANSLATION 
Vv 


Out of this somewhat confusing welter of translations one might venture to 
derive some of the criteria of an acceptable version. To be acceptable a version 
must possess four qualities. The first is that of scientific accuracy of the Greek 
text within the limits of the manuscript material at hand. It was the firm con- 
viction of such late nineteenth century scholars as Tischendorf, Wescott, and 
Hort that the so-called “Neutral Text” as we find it in the Sinaitic and Vatican 
codices was the best approximation of the original. Subsequent discoveries of 
papyri fragments have compelled us to modify that belief. The time will soon 
come when the lay reader will be offered a version with the most important 
variant readings of papyri, the oldest uncials, and the earliest versions (in Eng- 
lish translation, of course) placed in a simple critical apparatus for him to study 
if he wishes. Since, however, we do not possess the autographs, it will be neces- 
sary to construct the best Greek text from the available evidence. It will, there- 
fore, be an eclectic Greek text similar to that edited by Nestle and subjected 
to the careful scrutiny and criticism of competent New Testament Greek scholars. 

A second desirable quality of a translation is consistency in rendering closely 
parallel passages in the original. It is generally agreed that they should be so 
translated that their essential agreements are clearly set forth as well as sig- 
nificant disagreements. For the sake of clarity, the same word and phrase should 
not be rendered by a multiplicity of synonymous expressions. The Greek word 
chiliarchus is translated in the Revised Standard Version as “officer,” Mark 6:21; 
“captain,” John 18:12; “tribune” seventeen times in Acts 21-25; “general,” Rev- 
elations 6:15. It is a word by no means so vague that such a variety of trans- 
lations is justified. Another instance in the same version is the case of the word 
melos, which occurs thirteen times in I Corinthians 12:12-27 and rendered 
“member” seven times, “part” eight times (of which six are supplied), “organ” 
twice, and twice omitted (vs. 26, b, d.) in translation. On the other hand the 
Greek words grammateus, nomikos, and nomodidaskalos, which are Greek ren- 
derings of the Hebrew “sopher” and which Luther translated Rechtsgelehrter, 
should be translated by one English technical term, possibly “Professor” or “Doc- 
tor of Sacred Law.” “Scribe” and “lawyer” are poor equivalents and “teacher 
of law” is both cumbersome and hardly inclusive. 

Thirdly, the new version should be cast in a currently understandable lan- 
guage. It need not, however, be in “modern speech.” Many English words such 
as “ye,” “thou,” the “-eth” and “-est” forms have become obsolete and many 
such as “prove” in the sense of “experience” have changed their meaning over 
a period of four centuries. The subjunctive mood has been largely discarded 
and the “which” as a relative referring to persons has been altered in most cases 
to “who” or “that.” The problem of eliminating or retaining Semitisms is a vex- 
ing one since they often contribute a good deal to the “flavor” of Biblical lan- 
guage, and some expressions have become part and parcel of modern idiom. One 
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readily calls to mind “horn of salvation,” Luke 1:69; “son of perdition,” John 
17:12; “fruit of his loins,” Acts 2:30. While Latinisms inevitably crept into 
early English versions because of the familiarity of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century educated reader with the Vulgate and with Roman civilization, there 
is little reason to retain such proper names as Calvary and Olivet in modern 
versions. There is a good deal of justification for retaining the transliterations of 
ancient public and military officials and the various kinds of coins. 

Most translators agree that graceful and dignified diction is extremely diffi- 
cult in any version. If wide acceptance is to be gained in private reading and 
public worship, rhythm, sonority, and solemnity should be there. Many of the 
Greek sentences in the Gospels begin with kai, meaning “and.” It will be the hard 
lot of the facile translator to catch the right nuance in every case. Again, in the 
epistles — especially the Pauline — we find long Greek sentences which bear 
considerable splitting up in order to make the meaning more intelligible. The 
history of the general acceptance of new versions emphasizes that no version 
met with immediate, enthusiastic adoption but rather by constant usage at- 
tained the stamp of approval. 

What is the future of New Testament studies? Surely nineteen centuries of 
careful, continuous study would have solved the problems and outlined their 
solutions. To be sure, we have many more of the answers than ever before. But 
the discovery of literally hundreds of new manuscripts and lectionaries and the 
results of new excavations have raised new questions and posed new problems. 
The study of this material and its integration with that already published will 
be time-consuming and long-enduring. About twenty-five years ago S. C. E. Legg, 
under the direction of a British committee, undertook to bring up to date the 
critical apparatus of Tischendorf’s eighth edition of the Greek New Testament.‘ 
The Gospel of Mark was published in 1935 and that of Matthew in 1940.° 
The project by common consent has been abandoned and no additional volumes 
will be forthcoming. 

While it may be true that in a multitude of counselors there is safety, the 
opposite may well be the case in a variety of translations of a document whose 
text and meaning in many passages are still not entirely certain. What we need 
today is not more and better translations but rather a careful re-examination 
of the basic materials ready at hand and their integration with the important 
discoveries of the last quarter of a century. 





4. Novum Testamentum Graece, Constantin Tischendorf, Editio Octava Critica Maior, 2 
Volumes, Leipzig, 1869. 
5. Novum Testamentum Graece, S. C. E. Legg, Oxford, Clarendon Press. 

















HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 


JAMES SANDOE 


(These random notes on recent and forthcoming events likely to be of interest 
to readers of the REVIEW will be less casual and more helpful as readers sup- 
ply additional information. Your notes, which will be gratefully received, may be 
sent to the editor or direct to the compiler at the University of Colorado Li- 


braries, Boulder, Colorado.) 


The bicentenary of the birth of Goethe is 
to be the occasion of a fairly spectacular 
series of summer meetings between June 
27 and July 17 in the resort town of Aspen, 
Colorado. This Goethe Bicentennial Foun- 
dation, of which Robert M. Hutchins is 
chairman and Herbert Hoover honorary 
chairman, announces a series of lectures and 
discussions to be accompanied by concerts 
and exhibitions. 

Guests who are to participate in the pro- 
ceedings include many famous names, 
among them those of Albert Schweitzer, a 
twentieth century honnéte homme, and 
Charles J. Burckhardt, the historian. 

The preliminary brochure prepared by 
the Foundation anticipates a series of con- 
certs by noted musical artists presenting 
“works which were inspirational to Goethe.” 
Subsequent releases list, among other artists 
or musical groups to be present, the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropolous, Artur Rubinstein, 
Gregory Piatigorsky, Dorothy Maynor and 
Herta Glanz. 

The Foundation has undertaken as well 
the publication of modern translations of 
Goethe’s most important works in an edi- 
tion of which the first volume (of ten) will 
be ready for the meetings. One striking 
omission from plans announced thus far is 
an intention of bringing any of Goethe’s 
plays in German or English onto an Aspen 
stage. It is to be hoped that this most 
vivid of all testimonies to the playwright’s 
vitality will be accomplished. 

The program of the Convocation is at 
present still incomplete but details can be 
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obtained from the Goethe Bicentennial 
Foundation, 135 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago (3). 

* * & & 

The second Writers’ Conference at the 
University of Utah will be held July 5 
through 16, 1949. Workshops will be offered 
in poetry, the novel, the short story, writ- 
ing for children, and nonfictional prose, in- 
cluding the magazine article, newspaper fea- 
ture article, and the book review. Seven 
distinguished writers and editors will be 
present for the full twelve days of the Con- 
ference: John Crowe Ransom, poet, critic, 
and editor of The Kenyon Review; Wallace 
Stegner, author of novels, stories, and a 
variety of nonfictional books, and an editor 
of The Pacific Spectator; Oscar Williams, 
poet and editor of many anthologies of con- 
temporary poetry; George Davis, novelist, 
short story writer, and fiction editor of 
Mademoiselle; Viadimir Nabokov, novelist, 
short story writer and poet; Martha Foley, 
short story writer, editor of The Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories, and formerly feature 
editor of the Los Angeles Illustrated Daily 
News; and Theodor Seuss Geisel (“‘Dr. 
Seuss”), author and illustrator of books for 
children. 

The primary purpose of the Conference 
is to offer those interested in writing an 
opportunity to work in close association 
with men and women of considerable ex- 
perience and high accomplishment in vari- 
ous fields of writing and publishing. Though 
primarily for writers, the Conference has 
much to offer to nonwriters—to anyone de- 
siring to read with the utmost pleasure and 
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profit, and to teachers of writing and litera- 
ture. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing Brewster Ghiselin, Director of the 
Writers’ Conference, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

* * & # 

The sixteenth Writers’ Conference in the 
Rocky Mountains will be held at Boulder, 
Colorado, July 25 to August 12. William E. 
Wilson, director of the conference, announces 
a staff of proportion which includes James 
A. Michener, Vincent McHugh, John Wat- 
son and Jessamyn West, J. Frank Dobie, 
Rolfe Humphries, Ann Weil and Ruth Saw- 
tell Wallis. The Conference will be opened 
by a lecture from Professor Francis Wolle, 
author of thirteen musical comedies. 

Further information regarding the Con- 
ference may be found in its detailed bul- 
letin, available on request from the director 
at the University of Colorado. 

* * & # 


From Ashland, Oregon, comes prelimin- 
ary announcement of the ninth annual 
Shakespearean Festival to be presented by 


the Oregon Shakespearean Festival Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Extension Di- 
vision of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education and its representative, Southern 
Oregon State College, at Ashland. 

Angus L. Bowmer, producing director of 
the Festival again as in the past, announces 
production of five of Shakespeare’s plays, 
played in repertory from August 2 through 
August 24. 

Plays this year include Romeo and Juliet, 
Richard II, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Othello, and The Taming of the Shrew. 
All will be played in the Festival’s Eliza- 
bethan theatre with few cuts and no inter- 
missions—an approximation of their original 
staging in nearly all essentials. 

Further particulars regarding the per- 
formances may be obtained by addressing 
the Festival at Ashland, Oregon. 

* * # # 

The eminence of T. S. Eliot among con- 
temporary poets has been acknowledged at 
once by symposia in honor of the poet on 
his sixtieth birthday and by the Nobel award 
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for literature. Now, to recordings of his 
poetry made earlier by Mr. Eliot are added 
readings of “The Waste Land,” “Ash-Wed- 
nesday,” and some shorter poems. These are 
listed as comprising one of the five albums 
of “Twentieth Century Poetry in English: 
Contemporary Recordings of the Poets 
Reading Their Own Poems” issued by the 
Division of Music of the Library of Con- 
gress. This catalog of phonograph records 
is available from the Reference Division of 
the Library of Congress (five cents, in coin). 

Other albums include readings of vari- 
ous of their verses by W. H. Auden, Louise 
Bogan, William Carlos Williams, Paul Engle, 
Robinson Jeffers and Yvor Winters, among 
others. 

Mr. Eliot’s reading of his “Four Quar- 
tets,’ although not issued in this country, 
is available on English HMV records from 
various importers, among them the Gramo- 
phone Shop in New York City. 

University and college libraries, hard 
enough pressed to buy current books from 
available funds, are understandably hesi- 
tant about adding the responsibility of such 
recordings, particularly because a _ good 
many of them are technically uneven. But 
their importance as a record of the poets’ 
own accents is obvious. In the case of folk 
music recordings might be presumed indis- 
pensable. Again the Division of Music of 
the Library of Congress, drawing upon the 
immense riches of the national Archive of 
American Folk Song, is a rich source. 

Its catalogue, “Folk Music of the United 
States and Latin America” (ten cents, in 
coin), lists twenty-two albums in divers 
sorts, among them Anglo-American songs 
and ballads, songs and ballads of the an- 
thracite miners, folk music of Brazil, Puerto 
Rico and Venezuela, Bahaman songs, 
French ballads and dance tunes, and Afro- 
American blues and game songs. 

A selective guide to recent commercial 
recordings may be found as an appendix 
to “A Treasury of Folk Songs” edited and 
compiled by Sylvia and John Kolb (Ban- 
tam Books, 1948, twenty-five cents). Another 
recent guide is Ben Gray Lumpkin’s “Folk 
Songs on Records,” of which the second 
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issue (a revised and enlarged edition of 
its predecessor) is available from the au- 
thor, 428 Arapahoe Avenue, Boulder, Colo- 
rado ($1.00 a copy). Mr. Lumpkin plans 
to issue supplements at irregular intervals. 

In this connection it may be of interest 
to note the production of the ballad-opera 
(Kurt Weill and Arnold Sundgaard) Down 
in the Valley by the University of Colorado 
Opera Association under the direction of 
Warner Imig. Down in the Valley was given 
its first production last year at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The University of Colorado production 
was heard first at the Colorado Springs meet- 
ing of the National Association of School 
Musicians late in April and thereafter (in 
company with Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial 
by Jury) as the annual Spring production 
of the Association in Boulder. 


* * * * 


The symposium on the writing of judi- 
cial biography, which occupied the round- 
table on public law at the last annual meet- 
ing of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, is scheduled for publication in the 
Spring issue of the Indiana Law Journal. 
Participants were Professors Carl B. Swisher 
of Johns Hopkins, Willard Hurst of the 
University of Wisconsin Law School, John 
P. Frank of the Indiana University School 
of Law, Arnaud B. Leavelle of Stanford, 
Lynford A. Lardner of Northwestern, and 
Willard L. King of the Chicago bar. Pro- 
fessor Charles Fairman, who served as 
chairman, will contribute an introduction. 
The Spring issue may be purchased for 
$1.00; orders will be received by the In- 
diana Law Journal, Bloomington. 


* * * * 


A new journal in the field of the humani- 
ties has made its appearance in American 
Quarterly, to be devoted to “history, insti- 
tutions, ideas, literature, fine arts.” Pub- 
lished at the University of Minnesota with 
William Van O’Connor as executive editor, 
and Merle Curti, Laurence Schmeckebier, 
Herbert Schneider, Henry Nash Smith, Paul 
S. Taylor, and Rupert Vance as editorial 
board, American Quarterly “will attempt to 
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find a common ground of interest in which 
specialists of various kinds and the aware 
reader may meet. It will publish articles of 
a speculative, critical, and informative na- 
ture which will assist in giving a sense of 
direction to studies in the culture of Amer- 
ica, past and present.” The first issue, Spring 
1949, came out in March and presents vari- 
ous aspects of American world influences: 
“American Influences on Contemporary Ital- 
ian Literature,” by Elio Vittorini, ‘The 
Reputation of America Overseas, 1776- 
1860,” by Merle Curti, ‘“‘The Salzburg Sem- 
inar’ by Henry Nash Smith, as well as ar- 
ticles and reviews by Grace Flandrau, Max 
Beloff, C. E. Ayres, H. Drake-Brockman, 
Daniel Aaron, and Bernard Bowron. Articles 
in the second issue will treat aspects of the 
intellectual temper associated wtih “realism” 
and > Subscription prices are 
$3.50 for one year and $6.00 for two years. 
Address the University of Minnesota Press, 
10 Nicholson Hall, Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota. 


“naturalism.” 


* + + 


It may not be too early to call attention 
to two meetings of modern language asso- 
Ciations, one national, the other regional, 
coming up in the fall. The 1949 convention 
of the Modern Language Association of 
America will meet at Stanford University 
September 7, 8, and 9. It should be noted 
that the sixty-fourth annual meeting will 
thus be held in September and not in De- 


cember. 


The third annual meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Modern Language Association 
will convene at the University of Utah 
sometime in November. New officers elected 
in Denver at the second annual meeting 
were Edward F. Chapman, of Utah, presi- 
dent, and Adolphe Dickman, of Wyoming, 
vice-president; officers re-elected were Mar- 
jorie M. Kimmerle, of Colorado, secretary- 
treasurer, and George Arms, of New Mexico, 
editor of The News Bulletin. The Bulletin, 
published at the University of New Mexico, 
appears quarterly. Annual dues in the Asso- 
ciation are $2.00. 








NOTES AND QUERIES 


Are you in possession of odd bits of information that others would like to know? 
Do you need information that others may be able to supply? If so, our NOTES 
AND QUERIES department will provide a corral for stray facts and maverick 
information. Questions and answers (provided by our readers) will be printed 


in subsequent issues. 


21. WHat “Jack-MorMon” MEANS 
IN UTAH 

People who live among the Mormons 
usually take for granted that they know the 
meaning of most of the terms used in daily 
speech to classify activities, people, or places 
in Utah. No one bothers ordinarily to look 
up words such as ward-house, Mutual, or 
jack-Mormon. Yet a careful check on the 
dictionary meaning of jack-Mormon as com- 
pared with the meaning given the term by 
eighteen people, ranging from employees of 
the church to professors at the University 
of Utah, reveals a wide variation. 

Webster’s New International defines the 
jack-Mormon as a “non-Mormon living in 
a Mormon community, especially one on 
friendly terms with his neighbors.” This 
would make most of the present day non- 
Mormons in Utah jack-Mormons. The Dic- 
tionary of American English hints at the 
possible explanation of present-day usage 
when it defines the term as ‘‘non-Mormon 
who is friendly towards Mormons; a half- 
Mormon.” This “half-Mormon” notion has 
come to be applied today to members of 
the church who are not very active. 

There seems little doubt that the term 
originated in Missouri, and was applied to 
certain residents of Clay County who were 
friendly to the Mormons. It then was used 
again in Illinois to apply to the Gentiles 
who tried to help the Mormons defend their 
property in Nauvoo. Among those who used 
the word this way were Governor Ford of 
Illinois, J. H. Beadle, T. B. H. Stenhouse, 
and William Alexander Linn. 

Robert Dwyer in his scholarly treatise, 
The Gentile Comes to Utah (1941), points 
out that in 1876 Governor Emery, who was 
friendly to the Mormons, was called a jack- 
Mormon, “ ... the generic term for a Gen- 
tile who was disposed at all costs to live on 


terms of cordiality with the Saints.” The 
author then notes, “At the present time 
bears the connotation of a non-practicing 
Mormon; an interesting example of a change 
in definition.” 


Assistant church historian, Andrew Jen- 
son, in his Encyclopedic History of the 
Church (1941) sanctions the historic mean- 
ing, “friendly gentile.” 


Curiously enough, a book printed as late 
as 1945, Western Words by Ramon F. 
Adams, offers this explanation: “A man 
who lives among the Mormons, follows their 
way of life, but never joins their church.” 

However, definitions given me by some 
eighteen local people were, all except one, 
devoted to the idea that a jack-Mormon is a 
nominal Mormon. His name is on the books, 
but he doesn’t live up to his religion. Some 
felt that he is a member who ought to be ex- 
communicated, but hasn’t been. Others said 
that he is one who smokes and drinks. Still 
others felt that he believes the church is 
right, but doesn’t do anything about it. 
Another used the term “unorthodox.” One 
of the most interesting comments was that 
a jack-Mormon is one who says he isn’t 
much of a Mormon, but who is ready to fight 
when others criticize the church. A laborer 
who was asked about it said, “It is one who 
is sloughing his church duties and who ought 
to be jacked up about it.” 


One member of the 1948 Church His- 
torian’s staff felt that the earlier definition 
was right, that it is a friendly Gentile. All 
of the others, many of them with fifty years 
of experience in Utah, felt that a jack-Mor- 
mon was a half-way member of the church, 
one who was on the membership rolls but 
who was not practicing his religion. 


L. H. KirKPATRICK 
Librarian, University of Utah. 
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EDITORIALS AND REVIEWS 


Our readers, we hope, will be interested and pleased to note the beginning 
of a new department entitled “Here and There in the Humanities,” to be con- 
ducted by James Sandoe, of the University of Colorado. We think it may prove 
to be one of the most interesting and useful sections of the journal. 

“Here and There in the Humanities” will aim to assemble notices, events, 
and other miscellanea which presumably are of interest to scholars and others 
who traffic in the subject matter of various specialties that comprise the general 
humanities field. 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT: DOCTOR OF MEN AND MANNERS. By Lewis Mans- 
field Knapp. (xiv+362 pages, 9 plates; $5.00. Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949.) 

Professor Knapp’s life of Tobias Smollett is a magnificent biography of a rare 
Scotsman among the many who took the road to London after the union of 
England and Scotland was accomplished in 1707. Professor Knapp remembers 
the Smollett of delightful travesties of human behavior, author of the sea-going 
novel, Roderick Random, and of the novel of all spa-frequenters, Humphry 
Clinker. He also remembers the Smollett of unrestrained tongue, haled before the 
bar and committed to prison for libeling a retired admiral. Many will chuckle at 
the quiet restraint of his judgment: “From all that I have been able to learn 
about Admiral Knowles, I should say that Smollett’s article was, on the whole, 
fairly close to the truth.” But these are only episodes in a life of fifty active years 
(1721-1771). The author and libeler had to be born first, of Scottish parent- 
age, and his visits to his mother are among the best moments in the book. He 
had to be schooled and apprenticed in medicine in the thriving city of Glasgow. 
He had to join the navy and voyage to the West Indies where he found his wife, 
Anne Lassells, of Kingston, Jamaica. He had to settle in London and find his 
strength between the practice of medicine and literary ambitions. His Chelsea 
and other residences Professor Knapp has established from public records. He 
had to mature as a writer—translating, reviewing and editing, writing for the 
stage (his real and elusive love), laboring over a history of England (ironically 
one of his most immediate successes). He had to lose his only child. Finally he 
had to travel restlessly the length of Europe, from Scotland to Italy in fruitless 
search of health. All these wanderings of a great soul in an ordinary body, asth- 
matic and ulcerous, Professor Knapp traces from birth to death. From his pains- 
taking research, a genuine full-length portrait of Smollett has come into being 
just a year over two centuries from the date of Roderick Random. 

To say that there are over 1400 footnotes in this biography may be to frighten 
some possible readers away. I hope not. The book moves slowly, but it accumu- 
lates power from a wealth of detail judiciously presented. Professor Knapp adds 
one meticulously documented fact to another, so carefully that one may become 
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impatient through the early pages. But the method soon achieves its reward, a 
confidence that the biographer builds only on a solid basis of evidence. Once ac- 
customed to the measured style and won to this confidence, the reader is drawn 
into the great years of Smollett’s maturity and left with an impressive image of a 
noble human being. The biographer recreates for the reader the conditions of 
the world in which Smollett lived and follows the inexplicable impulse that 
compelled the man Smollett to seek out the accidental of his times and to defy 
its impermanence. For this reader at least, the heretofore pathetic Smollett of 
Travels through France and Italy gains tragic stature through this biography. 
The book is the result of twenty years’ consideration on the part of Professor 
Knapp of Colorado College, who even before its publication had become recog- 
nized as an authority on Smollett through a succession of contributions to scholar- 
ly periodicals. The Princeton University Press is to be congratulated on an un- 
exceptionable volume, abundantly illustrated with costly plates and thoughtfully 
arranged for the reader’s pleasure. It is, for example, an expensive procedure to 
organize the text so that the appropriate footnotes appear where they belong, 
at the bottom of each page. The index, though not as exhaustively analyzed as 
one of Mrs. Elizabeth Moore’s (cf. J. W. Krutch’s Samuel Johnson), appears to 
have been well made. These are matters of importance because this book be- 
comes the starting point for future studies of Smollett. 
The University of Colorado Henry Pettit 


AN EDITOR ON THE COMSTOCK LODE. By Wells Drury, with Foreword 
by Ella Bishop Drury. (xx+307 pages, with map, 30 photographs, and an 
index; $3.75. Palo Alto: Pacific Books, 1936 and 1948.) 

Flush times in old Virginia City have been vividly described by many on-the- 

ground raconteurs including the inimitable Mark Twain. But even he has not 

exhausted the mine of legend, anecdote, and reminiscence which seems to have 
increased even as the fabulous lode in this “greatest mining camp of them all” 
petered out. 

In the present volume one of the authentic old-timers, Wells Drury, tells of 
the turbulent struggle for wealth during the fourteen years following 1874. Based 
on his actual experiences as he recorded them daily in his journals and news 
stories, it was not assembled into its present form until his latter years and has 
thus been subjected to the mellow light of reminiscence. The sometimes comic 
or pathetic, the often violent and tragic, the ever madly grasping human horde 
which he knew so intimately peoples his pages. 

Mr. Drury was no dude in this frontier environment, for within a few months 
after he was born in 1851 his parents left their comfortable Illinois home and, 
with their children and belongings in a covered wagon, headed for the West 
along the old Oregon Trail. Orphaned at one, he had become self-reliant at 
eleven as Indian Interpreter under the Lincoln administration. Later he studied 
printing and journalism and finally graduated from a college in Oregon with 
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an interest in the classics and athletics. He went to San Francisco as a reporter, 
but soon the rapidly increasing value of his Nevada mining stock lured him to 
see the great Bonanza, and he stayed fourteen years. 

In his account of these years on the Comstock Mr. Drury seems to have 
assumed almost the leisurely unconcern of a “front-porch yarn spinner.” He 
has cast his materials loosely into thirty-five chapters, which are arranged 
topically and somewhat chronologically. Chapter one is called “First Day,” 
and the last is “So Passes the Glory,” but in between he has done little to marshal 
orderly his variegated store. Such pleasant old friends of his as John McKay, 
Dan De Quille, and Mark Twain are allowed to roam at will into almost any 
chapter. 

With the first sentence, “Can you shoot?”, he sets the tone of the book and 
implies that the six-shooter was “standard equipment” for adult males. Later 
he suggests facetiously that it contributed to the unusual courtesy that pre- 
vailed. It was important for editors and reporters to demonstrate their ability 
and willingness to use this instrument, for they had repeatedly to defend them- 
selves from the attacks of ruffians who objected to the candor of their news. 

The reader familiar with American history is probably aware that the United 
States has had from the first an alcoholic base, as it were, and will not be greatly 
astonished at the 144 saloons, ten wholesale liquor dealers, and five breweries 
in the Comstock sector. Nor will he object strenuously when Mr. Drury implies 
that these institutions were merely catering to the tastes of their new citizens, 
who had brought their local drinking habits out West with them. The follow- 
ing anecdote would seem to indicate the general view: 


A roisterer sued in Virginia City for defective sidewalks, which had caused a grievous 
bodily injury to him on his spree. The defendants objected that the man was drunk. 
The judge ruled in favor of the plaintiff, handing down the sage opinion that a drunken 
man is entitled to good sidewalks as much as a sober man, and needs them a great deal 
more. 


In “Gentry of the Green Cloth” he gives his conception of the typical 
gambler: 


Big Bill, who ran his square faro bank at Gold Hill, won plentifully and contributed 
generously to churches and charitable institutions. A polished gentleman, he was as chival- 


rous as John Oakhurst. 


Joe Stewart, another of these gamblers, was held in such esteem that he could 
borrow money from the banks without endorsement. And Bill Gibson, who from 
his saloon was elected to the state senate, said to lobbyists who tried to get him 


to swerve from a pledge: 


Gentlemen, I gave my word of honor as a gambler that I would support this meas- 
ure, and by the Eternal I’ll keep my promise, if I’m the only man to vote that way. 
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In “Bonanza Kings and Minions,” and elsewhere, we are given the some- 
times almost incredible tales of those who won fortunes in the mines. John McKay 
is sketched with great appreciation as one of the few who learned to be a mil- 
lionaire gracefully. He began his career in Virginia City as a skilled manual 
laborer in the mines and rose to become “Boss of the Comstock.” 

The more familiar pattern followed by the newly rich of this materialistic 
civilization was that of excess and ostentatious display, of which the Bowers Man- 
sion became the type. Mr. Drury follows several of the most tragic of these 
cases not only back to their original poverty but beyond into their final degrada- 
tion. These fluctuations in fortune and status are recorded in the way one Quinn 
says he was successively referred to: 


Quinn 

Pat Quinn 

C. Patrick Quinn 

Col. Cornelius Patrick Quinn 
Col. C. P. Quinn 

Patrick Quinn 

Pat Quinn 

Old Quinn 


Mr. Drury takes evident satisfaction in his many intimate allusions to his 
friend, Mark Twain. The reader will enjoy learning how Mark Twain got the 
“Celebrated Jumping Frog” story from Steve Gillis as well as the hold-up in 
which Mark Twain’s friends reimbursed themselves with the money they had 
just paid him for his lectures. 

Of all the men, Mr. Drury knew on the Comstock he considered “William 
Wright—Dan De Quille—the most thoroughly characteristic of the camp and 
its inhabitants.” Associated with Mark Twain as a reporter on the Virginia 
City Enterprise, Wright was considered by many who knew them both to have 
had the greater talent. When news was scarce, he would produce his famous 
“quaints,” preposterous tall tales told in a “pseudo-erudite” language. When he 
wrote his book, The Great Bonanza, Mark Twain wrote the introduction and 
arranged for its publication. 

Hank Monk is featured as the most famous of the Wells-Fargo stage-drivers, 
men who held a glamorous position comparable to the Mississippi steamboat 
pilots. He was a veteran of thirty years of driving that required the courage and 
ability to fight off Indians and bandits. His daredevil driving was remembered 
long by many eastern travelers including Horace Greeley. Most notorious among 
the bandits of the period were Nichanora and Milton Sharp. 

What Mr. Drury offers is plainly journalistic writing without literary preten- 
sions. In his use of the vernacular of the mining camp he seems to be adequately 
competent: Heavily laden with slang and cliches, his sentences show only mild 
concern for sentence fragments and dangling elements. There are occasionally 
dull spots because of his attempts to catalog all his old friends or all the parallels 
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of an incident. Even by his infinite definition of the Comstock Lode (everything 
from Mt. Davidson to Salt Lake City) he still brings in irrelevant anecdotes. 
The book is devoted too much to journalism even for an editor. 

An Editor on the Comstock Lode, then, is not disciplined history; it is pleas- 
ant, incoherent reminiscence. 
Brigham Young University J. GoLpEN TayLor 


THE INVERTED MOUNTAINS—CANYONS OF THE WEST. Edited by 
Roderick Peattie. Contributors, Weldon F. Heald, Edwin D. McKee, Harold 
S. Colton. (x+390 pages, illustrations, maps; $5.00. New York: The Van- 
guard Press, Inc., 1948.) 

That mountains grow up because canyons grow down is a fact often overlooked 

by many of the travelers who find their way into the colorful Southwest. In this 

latest addition to the “Mountains of America” series, we have a rather unique 
approach to basic interpretation of geological processes, and the effect of these 
processes on those who come in contact with so much bare rock and waste in 
the canyon country. Editor and contributors all have flavored this book with 

personal interests, experiences, and philosophical analysis according to the im- 

pact of the Inverted Mountains on each of them. Of the contributors the editor 

remarks, “They have, each of them, a love of the Canyon land which transcends 
the ecstatic impressions of the casual traveler. They have been deeply stirred by 
their experience with titanic earth events.” And from the editor himself: 


But this is not a land of Inverted Mountains only; the great canyons are graven into 
a block of rock the remaining higher portions of which stand out as actual mountains 
in their own right. These mountains are of that distinctive tabular type known as pla- 
teaus, and together with the canyons they give character to what is probably the greatest 
plateau-and-canyon province in the world. 


It appears that the authors have made an effort to prepare the reader for 
what they want to say about the Inverted Mountains and the atmosphere which 
seems to engulf this region of upside down topography. Everything in the region 
has been, or is even now, profoundly influenced and effected by the growth 
downward of these mountains. Indians, forests, animals and plants—past or 
present, must react, adjust and adapt to these canyons with their barriers and 
pathways, and each in his own way, tries to find peace in secluded retreats far 
from competition, terror and travail. 

The picture is built up gradually, and delightfully, and one soon finds him- 
self associating the stone trees, painted desert, Indians, arches and natural 
bridges as necessary accessories to the overall picture of Inverted Mountains. 
These mountains might be barren indeed, were it not for these seemingly isolated 
features which produce highlights and shadows, and give atmosphere that is 
fresh and invigorating. 

The general geological story is dealt with in a delightful manner by McKee, 
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and a careful reading of chapters two and three should go far toward giving 
one a better understanding and appreciation of earth forces and earth move- 
ments responsible for the Inverted Mountains. Colton has presented the story 
of Indian Life—Past and Present in a most interesting style, and one is a little 
disappointed that space allotted to this phase of the story has been so limited. 
Much of the color and atmosphere of the Southwest is derived from the com- 
posite picture of Indians and Inverted Mountains. The historical narrative is 
well developed by Heald, although brevity was no doubt a necessity. It is ap- 
parent that a philosophical analysis of this region should not be attempted until 
one has had opportunity to retrace (in reality or otherwise) the steps of the 
Spanish padres, the hunters and trappers, and the scientific explorers. The last 
three chapters of the book appear to have lost some of the freshness and vigor 
developed elsewhere and, although truly a part of the story of Inverted Mountains, 
the presentation seems to lack enthusiasm. 

It seems unfortunate that even a few errors should find their way into a book 
of this nature. For example, the road from Mount Carmel Junction to Zion 
National Park branches to the west, not east (p. 34). Zion National Park was 
created by an act of Congress on November 14, 1919 (not 1929). Zion Canyon 
was called Mukuntuweap by Powell, not Parunuweap. On page 315 the misspell- 
ing of Silent City (Silent Cry) changes the entire significance of the statement. 
Nor is the reviewer satisfied in his own mind that “Three Hundred Years of 
Spain” should have preceded “Indian Life—Past and Present.” Such errors or 
omissions will undoubtedly be corrected before a second printing. 

Much of the personal satisfaction gained from this book comes from the 
philosophical analysis of certain human values which result from contact with 
the land of Inverted Mountains. For example: 


In Southwestern homes, more than any other place I know, there are books on people’s 
living room tables about birds, trees, animals, wildflowers, rocks, and even snakes. They 
are volumes well thumbed from much use. Rarely does a conversation go on long with- 
out reference to the surroundings in which a family lives. The discussion may turn to 
chipmunks, a newly discovered cactus, a hummingbird, or a nearby bed of geodes. Such 
people cannot help having a genuine, healthy interest in their nonhuman environment 
which tends to make them adjusted to a fuller and happier life. 

Their attitude is summed up in an answer I heard an Arizonan give to a lady visitor. 
She looked from the native’s porch out over a slice of emptiness as big as Rhode Island. 
“Why do you want to live so far away?” she asked. He looked at her in surprise, “Far 
away from what?” he said. 


Perhaps this reviewer is unduly affected, since he also has spent a number 
of years in the Land of the Inverted Mountains, but it seems that the author 
has not overstressed the overwhelming power of the region on many individuals, 
and he has stated this “feeling” well on page 149: 


As long as a warm desert sun shines down on deep gorges as in Cardenas’ time, the 
wind and clouds play over the mesas as they did in Pattie’s day, the river roars with the 
same thunder that Powell heard, people will continue to sense the strange, compelling 
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fascination of the Canyon Country and to feel the irresistible urge to climb down the 
Inverted Mountains to their summits in the bowels of the earth. 


The Inverted Mountains—Canyons of the West, is not only pleasant and 
interesting reading, but highly stimulating. The general format and large as- 
sortment of good illustrations enhance the attractiveness of this latest addition 
to the “Mountains of America” series. 

Zion National Park, Utah Myru V. WALKER 


THE JOURNAL OF MADISON BERRYMAN MOORMAN, 1850-51. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Irene D. Paden, with a biographical sketch 
of the author by his granddaughter, Louise Parks Banes. (ix+150 pages, $6.00 
+ postage. San Francisco: The California Historical Society, 1948.) 

The Special Publications of the California Historical Society constitute one of 

the most distinguished of contemporary contributions to the history of Western 

America. The twenty-three volumes printed in this series to date include such 

notable works as Charles L. Camp’s James Clyman, American Frontiersman; 

Alice Bay Maloney’s Fur Brigade to the Bonaventura; George Walcott Ames’s A 

Doctor Comes to California; and the reprint of T. H. Jefferson’s extraordinary 

Map of the Emigrant Road from Independence Mo. to San Francisco California, 

which, published in 1849, is of outstanding importance because it depicts the 

Hastings route of 1846 across Utah and Nevada. 

The latest addition to this handsome series is The Journal of Madison Berry- 
man Moorman, 1850-51, edited by Mrs. Irene D. Paden, who is remembered 
for her book about the pleasures of traversing the old trails, The Wake of the 
Prairie Schooner (1943). The special justification for this book, if any is needed 
for adding another to the large number of printed overland journals, is that in 
immigrating to California, Moorman traveled the Hastings Cutoff, and his diary 
throws fresh light upon the itinerary and use of that celebrated route. 

At the time he embarked upon his journey to California, Moorman was twen- 
ty-six years old, a native of Nashville, Tennessee, who previously had perhaps 
been engaged in the cotton trade, as he was engaged in it later in life. In com- 
pany with some twenty others, of whom, as he says, two were negroes “put in as 
cash stock,” he left Nashville April 27, 1850. The party traveled by river steamer 
to Kansas, the embryo Kansas City, and on May 13 set out for California by the 
usual route over South Pass. They reached Hangtown on September 7, and there- 
after there are only spasmodic diary entries, the journal ending February 4, 1851, 
in Sacramento. Moorman had rapidly become disgusted with gold digging, and 
later in 1851 he returned to Tennessee, where he made his home until his death 
in 1915. 

Moorman’s experiences on the trail as far west as Great Salt Lake City, while 
interesting, do not command our special attention so much as the further jour- 
ney west from the Mormon city across the Salt Desert to Pilot Peak, and thence 
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west into Nevada, south around the Ruby Mountains, and north again to the 
older trail down the Humboldt River. To date, six journals have come to light, 
kept by immigrants who crossed the Salt Desert in the summer of 1850. The 
earliest to make the crossing was John Udell, who reached the haven of Pilot 
Peak on July 23. Udell’s journal was printed in his Incidents of Travel to Cali- 
fornia, Jefferson, Ohio, 1856. Four days behind Udell came Robert Chal- 
mers, whose unpublished journal is in the California State Library, and four 
days behind Chalmers came Moorman. Henry S. Bloom, whose journal was pub- 
lished in 1931 in the Kankakee (Ill.) Daily Republic, and in typescript form also 
is in the Calfornia State Library, was two days behind Moorman. John Wood, 
whose Journal was published at Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1852, reached the Pilot 
Peak oasis on August 7, five days later; and finally, bringing up the rear, on 
August 10, came John Lowery Brown, whose journal, remarkable because he 
was a Cherokee Indian, was published in Chronicles of Oklahoma, June, 1934. 
From these six journals a remarkably comprehensive idea of the cruel experiences 
of those who essayed the Salt Desert crossing in 1850 can be obtained, though 
it is evident that there were others ahead of Udell, and we may hope that a 
journal by one of the very earliest travelers will yet come to light. Travel over 
the Salt Desert that summer was far more extensive than anyone has imagined; 
as many as 500 immigrants may have taken this route, and there were few who 
did not suffer for their temerity. 

The Hastings Cutoff, of course, had been established for wagons in 1846 by 
the Harlan-Young party, guided by Lansford W. Hastings himself, and the Don- 
ner-Reed party which came along behind. Only scattered pack parties attempted 
it in 1847 and 1848, and in 1849 it was left severely alone until the tag end 
of the immigrating season, when a few foolhardy immigrants once more tackled 
it with wagons in hope of gaining time on the immigration and the perilously 
advancing season. A flood of immigration was released upon the Salt Desert 
in this summer of 1850, but thereafter the travelers who tackled the cutoff can 
be numbered upon the fingers of one hand—perhaps even on one finger: the 
Ormsby party of 1852. 

Moorman’s account of the desert crossing is neither so graphic nor so moving 
as that of some of the other diarists, Wood, for instance, or Chalmers. But apart 
from adding its bit to the whole picture, Moorman’s narrative is important be- 
cause the editor has used it as a peg on which to hang a general critical dis- 
cussion of the route of the Hastings Cutoff. 

Mrs. Paden has exhibited great energy in ferreting out the published and un- 
published records of overland travel, and she has been over many of the trails 
herself in company with her husband, whose hobby has been the mapping of 
these trails. With these resources of inquiry we are justified in expecting a great 
deal from Mrs. Paden. Actually, however, her scholarship cannot be depended 





1. By courtesy of the California State Library, typewritten copies of the Chalmers and 
Bloom journals are now also owned by the Utah State Historical Society. 
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upon. She is uncritical, naive, and indisposed to bring to bear the special tech- 
niques and disciplines of modern scholarship. I have not made a minute critical 
study of her work along the whole length of the overland trail, but her treat- 
ment of the trails from Fort Bridger to, say, City of Rocks, in her Wake of the 
Prairie Schooner, is perhaps 75 per cent erroneous, the trails she describes with 
such confidence being at times 25 or 30 miles away from the ground she her- 
self was traveling over under the illusion that it was “the old trail.” Although 
she has had access to a great volume of source material, much of it she has not 
studied with attention, merely gleaning an item here or an item there. 

Consider, for example, her note to the effect that “the use of freshly killed 
game caused illness, particularly if it had been run before killing.” We are given 
no medical authority for this idea, simply two examples cited from overland 
diaries. Recalling that bison were practically never killed without having first 
been run, and that the literature of the Plains and Rockies is crammed with ac- 
counts of killing and immediate gorging upon bison without any wholesale ma- 
laise, we may be a little skeptical about such dicta. The ideas of immigrants 
may reflect something of the gastronomical and medical ideas that prevailed a 
century ago, but we would prefer sounder medical authority from a present- 
day editor. 

This uncritical use of source material is more pointedly illustrated by a jour- 
nal immediately germane to the history of the Hastings Cutoff. In the case of 
Chalmer’s journal, Mrs. Paden has taken at face value the erroneous heading 
which declares it to be a journal of 1849, whereas any critical study of its con- 
tent shows clearly that Chalmers made the overland journey in 1850—for exam- 
ple, his dating of Sundays, his reference to an overland mail and to unfavor- 
able news from the diggings, his use of Parley P. Pratt’s Golden Pass route, his 
allusion to a guide who can only be Auguste Archambeau of the Stansbury Sur- 
vey. Failing to realize the significance of the Chalmers journal for the immi- 
gration of 1850, Mrs. Paden has passed up one of her best opportunities for 
illuminating whole pages of the Moorman journal. 

Moreover, there are lapses inexcusable on the part of an editor. Mrs. Paden 
has drawn upon Udell’s narrative heretofore; how is it that she makes no use 
of it in her discussion of the Hastings Cutoff? She makes no use, either, of John 
Lowery Brown’s journal, though that may be merely because it has not come 
to her attention. There is no excuse, however, for her not having used Frémont’s 
map of 1848, specifically referred to by her diarist, and explaining much about 
his ideas and nomenclature, concerning which she speculates in several miscon- 
ceived notes. 

These are errors of omission, but there are errors of commission no less serious. 
We are informed by Mrs. Paden, on the basis of Heinrich Lienhard’s narrative, 
that the road up the Weber which was finally opened by Parley Pratt in 1850 
was known in 1846. But it is clear from a minute study of Lienhard that he was 
instead referring to the trail across the mountains subsequently followed by 
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the Donners and the Mormons, in place of the road down the Weber canyons 
he himself was then following under the guidance of Hastings. (Singularly 
enough, the map in this volume depicting the Hastings Cutoff shows that cut- 
off adopting this very route, though the “Mormon Trail,” as it subsequently be- 
came known, was no part of the Hastings Cutoff, nor did Moorman go that 
way, choosing Pratt’s new route instead.) A more egregious mistake is that in 
her discussion of Skull Valley she has confused the bitter spring below Beckwith 
Pass, used in 1854 by Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith, with Redlum Spring at the 
foot of Hastings Pass. They are perhaps twenty miles apart, and even the most 
cursory examination of Beckwith’s report and map would differentiate the two. 
These remarks can be extended indefinitely, quarreling with Mrs. Paden 
for her corruption of the names of the Toano Mountains and Flowery Springs, 
denying that Sarah Royce crossed the Salt Desert in 1849 and that any Mormon 
emigrant guides could have been printed in Great Salt Lake City before late 
September, 1849, calling in question the attribution to the Mormons of the 
prime invention or first use of roadometers for trans-Plains travel, and so on. 
Let us say more simply, and certainly more gratefully, that The Journal of Madi- 
son Berryman Moorman belongs in every library of Western Americana, and 
must be owned by everyone who takes an interest in the Western trails. If it is 
necessary to point out that you can’t believe all you read in the notes, it may be 
salutary to remember that this is true of every edited journal that has ever been 
or will ever be published. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Date L. Morcan 


TIMPANOGOS TOWN. The Story of Pleasant Grove, Utah. By Howard R. 
Driggs. Illustrated by J. Rulon Hales. (101 pages, $3.00. Manchester, N. H.: 
Clark Press, 1948.) 

This story of the author’s native town has the color and naiveté of a lovely 
painting. It is a theme that comes close to his heart and he handles it with 
simple grace. From the margin of the forests of the Wasatch mountains and Mt. 
Timpanogos he gives a view of the valley with Utah’s “Sea of Galilee”—a revela- 
tion in landscape that enriches one’s life forever. The hills glow with life and 
at their feet among the beautiful groves and meadows a thousand flowers bathe 
in floods of light, while the clouds sing and shine about them as the years go 
by. Myriads of birds and butterflies give glad animation and help to make the 
air into music. All Nature has gathered her choicest treasures to draw the writer 
into close and confiding communion with her—even the deer and mountain sheep 
and with them the cougar, brown and Grizzly bears. 

The Spanish padres, Escalante and Dominguez with their small company 
of explorers, camped near the shores of Utah Lake in 1776 and heard from the 
Indians about the Salt Water that lay to the north. The padres turned and went 
back to Santa Fe, although they had started out to reach Monterey on the Pacific. 
September 13, 1850, came the first pioneers who settled on Battle Creek and 
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built Grove Fort. They were a sturdy type, noble in all the higher purposes 
of life, and their work recalls the radiant words of the prophet Isaiah, when he 
wrote: 


The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them: and the desert shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice, even with joy and 
singing; . . . . for in the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert. 


Like all pioneers they began to adapt their ways of living to new patterns, 
imposed by the climate, the sage-brush soil, and the loneliness. Indians were lurk- 
ing about and a fort was built for protection of the men, women, and children. 
They held their Sunday meetings and matters of consequence were settled by 
common consent, a fine example of the old Anglo-Saxon town government, so 
common to all the pioneer towns of Utah. The mothers had crossed the plains 
with the faith in God that characterized the early day settlers. We see them in 
their first homes; we see them bearing up under the hard work of making places 
for their children and husbands where they might sleep in peace and safety under 
the stars. The author’s story reminds us of the words of President Ide Wheeler 
which he wrote after looking at the Gull Monument on Temple Square one 
day: 


Over rude paths beset with hunger and risk, she passed on toward the vision of a better 
country. To an assemblage of men busy with the perishable rewards of the day, she brought 
the three-fold leaven of enduring society—faith, gentleness, and home, with the nurture of 
children. 


The meeting house, built with care of carefully made adobes, became the school- 
house. Children were taught to play and sing. Men and women had their recrea- 
tion in the dance and singing school. There was the little theatre, and at the meet- 
ing house the stage went hand in hand with the religious duties of the young 
people. Sir Henry Rawlinson, the English historian, has written that a “people’s 
history is written in the soil where they live.” It was not long before there were 
productive fields and gardens, and cattle grazing along the hillsides. Professor 
Driggs shows the old family life where the home was the distributing centre for 
the things manufactured at the fire-side. Danger and death in those pioneer days 
gave the people a human and broad outlook on life. 

There are the photographs of the family groups and individual men and wo- 
men who withstood the trials and hardships of the days of toil. Religious people 
they were and their willingness to make mutual sacrifice and to adjust them- 
selves to others’ needs created refined Christian families. The little volume 
is more than a picture of the early life of Pleasant Grove. It is an illuminating and 
charming picture of pioneer life when the people lived near to their God. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Levi Epcar Younc 
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WARPATH AND COUNCIL FIRE: The Plains Indians’ Struggle for Survival 
in War and Diplomacy, 1851-1891. By Stanley Vestal. (xiv+338 pages, $4.50. 
Illustrated, 8 maps. New York: Random House, 1948.) 

The great sagas never grow old through retelling; they age only in the accumu- 
lating round of years. Stanley Vestal in this present book adds little that is new 
to the oft-told stories of the Indians’ dying struggles against the inexorable doom 
wrought for them by our fathers of two and three generations ago. But when the 
heroic sagas are put in writing by an accomplished literary craftsman who knows 
the story well, we have a book that holds the reader from cover to cover. Heroism, 
skullduggery, generosity, brutality, bloodshed, starvation, arson, high statesman- 
ship, gross stupidity—all these roll together in a tragic skein of events running the 
course of forty years and culminating in the final destruction of the free life 
of the Indians on the Plains. 

With quick strokes in broad outline Mr. Vestal narrates the alternating swings 
of the pendulum from negotiation to fighting, from fighting to negotiation, and 
back and forth, as both sides struggle to find a balanced modus vivendz in the face 
of the tidal wave of whites, land-hungry or gold-lusting, pressing ever west- 
ward. 

The author, if this book truly represents his views, does not hold much stock 
in negotiation and treaty making—especially when the treaty makers are Ameri- 
cans. Will Rogers’ quip averring that the United States never lost a war or won 
a conference provides the premise upon which Mr. Vestal builds his theme. With 
hindsight we may well agree that in the case of of the militaristic Plains Indians 
there was no other way to solve the problem than beat them to the ground with 
gunfire and to drive the survivors into reservation confines by burning their lodges, 
killing their ponies, destroying their buffaloes, and occasionally massacring their 
women and children (Sand Creek, the Washita, Ft. Robinson, and Wounded 
Knee). But for the peacemakers who groped (vainly, it is true) for another and 
more decent way Mr. Vestal has only contempt. These men are “pious humanitar- 
ians,” “Eastern humanitarians,” “visionaries and appeasers,” “pious visionaries 
of the Indian Bureau,” “pious planners”—highly colored terms used throughout 
in a context of scorn and ridicule. The author favors blood and thunder men who 
fight. The errors of the Army he objectively presents along with its triumphs but 
never colors with ridicule and tinctured adjectives. 

The author understands Plains Indians well in most respects; what he writes 
generally rings sound and true, if not deep. In one serious aspect, however, Mr. 
Vestal’s conception of Plains Indian society falls short of the facts. He overestimates 
the independence of the warriors and the Warriors’ Fraternities, while wholly ig- 
noring the significant civil authority of the non-military chiefs. The corrective 
facts are available in various ethnological works, which do not seem to have been 
used by the author, but they are implicitly clear in Grinnell’s excellent materials 
on the Cheyenne tribe. In spite of the fact that Grinnell’s work is drawn upon 
heavily by Mr. Vestal as a source of Indian accounts of the fighting, so enamored 
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of the fighting is the author that he can hardly see through the dust of battle 
to the fuller complexes of social organization within the tribe. 

Thus twice he calls forth the famous incident of Grey Thunder and the Bow- 
string military fraternity to prove that Cheyenne warriors like all other Plains 
warriors were not subject to any restraints. The event in question occurred in 1836 
when the Cheyennes were gathered to atone for an intra-tribal murder through 
the sacred rite of Renewal of the Medicine Arrows. Between the time of a mur- 
der and the Renewal tribal custom had it that no war parties could go out. Grey 
Thunder, Keeper of the Arrows, was postponing the ritual until the time should 
be auspicious. The Bowstring Soldiers whipped him to force him to act. Wholly 
ignored by Mr. Vestal is the fact that Grey Thunder “cursed” the Bowstrings 
for their act and that every last man of the forty of them was annihilated in their 
raid upon the Kiowas subsequent to the event. To the Cheyennes, who definitely 
conceived of the religious and civil authorities as superior in constitutional power 
to the military, this was a natural consequence and effective sanction. 

The author is correct in his contention, persuasively drawn, that no individual 
chief had controlling authority over all his people. (He shows how tragically ab- 
surd were the actions of the American commissioners who again and again de- 
manded that a single chief assume dictatorial powers for the tribe in dealing with 
the Americans. How strange that men schooled in democracy could not recognize 
it in others!) What he misses is the fact that the tribal councils had a large meas- 
ure of controlling power when acting as a body. 

This may seem like a small point to press but the bias of the author’s slant 
rests upon his slurring of civil authority and his glorification of the military way. 
His book is consequently more successful as narrative than as social history. 
University of Utah E. ADAMSON HOoEBEL 


MEN OUT OF ASIA. By Harold S. Gladwin. (300 pages, 5 plates, 8 maps, 138 
text figures; $4.00. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947.) 
This persuasively written attack upon non-existent dogma will have a tremendous 
appeal to the lay reader. I deem it essentially an extension of the Sunday supple- 
ment magazine story, done, of course, in a more literate and literary way; it is 
particularly plausible in its phrasing. It is a dangerous book. The reader who 
is not anthropologically informed will absorb from it many erroneous facts, along 
with a completely false iripression of the current tenets of anthropological thought. 
Except for the fact that it will result in the wide dissemination of many gross 
inaccuracies, the book hardly merits serious review in scientific journals. It is a 
book intended, I gather, to shock and startle the professional practitioners of the 
social science of anthropology, but Mr. Gladwin is probably disappointed by the 
avuncular tolerance with which his ideas have been received by professionals. 
To review the book scientifically is impossible because Gladwin has so distorted 
current thought and selected his evidence with such high-handed disregard of as- 
sociated data or chronological factors which control the significance of his out- 
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of-context minutiae that it would be necessary to refute by explanation something 
on well nigh every page. Essentially, Mr. Gladwin’s thesis follows: He does not 
believe in the likelihood (or even the remote possibility) of the multiple inven- 
tion of any of the ideas, processes, and technological skills which mark the high 
cultures of Central and South America. Anthropologists have long ago generally 
agreed that the high cultures of Asia and Europe were developed earlier than 
those of America. Therefore, reasons Gladwin, all the observable traits in stages 
of the prehistory of the two Americas can inevitably be demonstrated to stem 
from similar Asiatic, African, and European counterparts. It is only necessary then 
to show how, and at what time, and with what people, these steps in human de- 
velopment reached the western hemisphere. 

To do this, Mr. Gladwin has followed orthodox thought that the Americas 
were peopled from Asia via the Bering Straits bridge and then down the 
Pacific coast or the inland corridors. He has speculated that there were many 
migrant waves. He has increased the number of migrations of Asiatic peoples sug- 
gested by E. A. Hooton in 1930 as a result of his exhaustive study of the skeletal 
remains at Pecos Pueblo. In detail Gladwin’s idea is that there were at least five 
movements of people into North America. These were all separable in both phy- 
sical form and cultural tradition. First (and this is just a remote possibility), there 
may have been some pygmy travelers (these appear to have arrived culturally 
naked). But the first seriously proposed immigrant group he thinks were Austra- 
loid in physical form. And because the Australians of today possess the spear- 
thrower, the bull-roarer, and the dog, Gladwin reasons that the Australoid people 
who entered the continent 25,000 to 15,000 B. C. were carrying these two items 
and had a dog at their heels. When this 10,000 years infiltration was over, a 
second strain, whose physical skeletal characteristics are guessed to have been 
Negroid, began to drift in between years 15,000 to 2,500 B. C. Following them 
were Algonkin-speaking people who were carrying conoidal-bottom pots, rough- 
ened with cord-wrapped paddles, and smoothed stone axes. Then between 500 
and 300 B. C. came the Eskimo, who fanned out in the polar area. After 300 B. C. 
Mongoloids entered the continent. The Arawak and Caribs of the Caribbean are 
the latest arrivals, descended, in Mr. Gladwin’s mind, from ranging Polynesian 
and Melanesian misadventurers. The only thing new about Gladwin’s approach 
here is the multiplicity of migrations, and that each migrating group brought with 
it a specific inventory of ideas and artifacts. He has distorted Hooton’s basic work 
in physical anthropology of 1930 rather badly by changing Hooton’s terms pseudo- 
Australoid and pseudo-Negroid to Australoid and Negroid (these terms mean al- 
together different things). Hooton flatly says that his types merely show physical 
characteristics reminiscent of the Australoid or Negroid stock. His terms are in- 
tended as descriptive. Gladwin, however, chooses to import first Australians and 
then Negroes direct from Asia. 

The above account, however, does 1 * explain the high cultures of Mexico. 
Here the short list of South American cultural traits, which are so similar to 
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certain Asiatic traits, occupies Mr. Gladwin’s entire attention, and I might add 
that his selection of traits, lifted from assorted Asiatic complexes, is not chosen 
in any conformity to present knowledge of South American prehistory. He has 
associated, as one complex, a heterogeneous group of Asiatic traits which were 
not in Asia associated. This list includes lateen sails, double canoe, sweet potato, 
bearded gods, pan pipes, shields and blowguns, the crested helmet, lost-wax metal 
casting, fezzes, quilted armor, and stabbing sword, duck stalking with calabashes, 
fish poisoning, mulberry bark cloth, and many others. Most of these items have 
already been considered in analyses made by Baron Nordenskiold, R. B. Dixon 
and others. Generally we can say that few of these data represent new research. 

The fantastic way in which Gladwin allows the Asiatic importation to reach the 
new world is more than ingenious. It was as a result of the failure of the last cam- 
paign of Alexander the Great, who, readers will recall, died of fever on the eve 
of his intended assault on the empires of India. He had collected an armada of 
Mediterranean sailor folk; his death and the confusion it caused led to the dis- 
persal, Gladwin assumes, of this fleet. Sailing down the Arabian Sea, coasting 
around India, Indo-China, Malaya, through the East Indies, and on out to 
the Islands of the Pacific, we find the fleet and its gifted crew, who possessed many 
skills and interests, finally grounding upon the shores of South America and upon 
the isthmus of Panama. Here the crews scattered, and at various places began to 
instruct the natives in ceramics, weaving, metal casting, astronomy, etc. The author 
invents this explanation to account for the items of cultural behavior shared by 
the Eastern and Western worlds. 

Although this idea shows more imagination than the old theories of the lost 
continents of Atlantis and Mu, much of the fabrication is foolish and pointless, 
since archaeological literature is riddled with hints and with positive statements 
that some isolated ideas and cultural traits (particularly material culture), of 
the Americas are recognizably Polynesian in origin. The certainty that the mar- 
iners of the Pacific went to and from the coast of South America has for forty 
years been consistently growing upon students of both areas. 

Gladwin’s argument that the western hemisphere can show no initial and de- 
velopmental stages for the Andean and Mexican high cultures is, of course, er- 
roneous. Work in these areas in the past decade has done much to demonstrate the 
existence of simpler, less sophisticated culture patterns out of which the high 
cultures probably emerged. Gladwin is able to make this portion of his book, that 
is, the influence of Asiatic and Indian cultures upon the South American cultures, 
much more impressive by failing to mention differences. He selects and discusses 
only the similarities. Regarding his thoughts about the numerous successive mi- 
grations of this people, he does not take account of recent and rather erudite 
discussions of the probability that the racial strains recognizable in the early 
skeletal remains in North America represent nothing but the mixing of racial 
stocks which occurred in Asia prior to the migrations. 

The book is amusing without being convincing. Gladwin has utilized the well 
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known Oxonian debating technique wherein no effort is made to meet rational 
arguments of the opponent. Instead, the opponent’s words are twisted and il- 
logically presented so as to render him or his position ridiculous. The opponent 
in this case is a figment of Mr. Gladwin’s imagination: A straw man called Dr. 
Phuddy Duddy who represents, according to Mr. Gladwin, blind, entrenched, 
and rather stupid orthodox anthropological thought. 

Although I indicated that a direct refutation of Gladwin’s points would be 
nearly impossible because of time and space limitations, I should like to quote 
from an earlier review the following specific items wherein Mr. Gladwin is so 
grossly in error that any arguments stemming from these data must be considered 
completely invalid. 


1. Gladwin says nothing of southern South American occurrences of cord- or net-marked 
pottery. This type of ware in Argentina bears the same geographic relationship as North 
American cord-marked pottery to the area of American high cultures. How does this check 
with the Algonkian invasion? 2. Following Gladwin, the Mongoloid invasion of 300 B. C. 
brought fine stone carving to add to the earlier Algonkian cord-marked pottery and is part 
of the Eastern Archaic. 3. Rocker-stamped pottery, attributed to the Algonkian invasion, 
is actually part of the Formative, and underlies Teotihuacan in Mexico, Mochica in Peru. 
4. Q-complex traits are very late in the Southeast U. S., and are not part of the first agri- 
cultural periods. 5. Naked Mochica prisoners are not the “paleo-lithic savages” as found by 
Gladwin’s trans-Pacific invaders. Many vessel paintings show the victors carrying off battle- 
gear and clothing of the vanquished. These articles are almost identical with those of the 
conquerors. 6. Peruvian polygonal masonry “from Troy” is all quite late, Incaic period in 
fact. 7. The Tres Zapotes bearded image is very late prehistoric, not early as Gladwin would 
prefer. (Gordon R. Willey and Marshall T. Newman, American Anthropologist, 51 [January 
1949] 160.) 


If my implications are to the effect that Gladwin’s work is marred by lack of 
information and by unscholarly use of source material, one wonders whether it has 
any real value to anthropologists. The answer is that it may serve a two-fold good. 
First, it can encourage the professional anthropolists to reassess their own 
ideas, either to confirm or refute Gladwin’s overstated points. Secondly, it may 
stimulate new research in the important field of American-Oceanic-Asiatic cul- 
tural relationships so that the extent and importance of aboriginal trans-Pacific 
traffic can be transformed from speculations to strong probabilities. Admittedly, 
our present theories about the peopling of the Americas and about the roots 
of the American high cultures are not completely satisfactory. Although Gladwin 
has adduced no new evidence, he has certainly refocused attention on lamentable 
gaps in our data—gaps which can better be filled by new research than by new 
and uncontrolled speculation. 


Says Ralph Linton in a tone of paternal amusement: 


Mr. Gladwin approached the problem of American origins with the tentative jocularity of 
an elderly gentleman patting a new secretary’s posterior. If she objects, he can lament 
her lack of a sense of humor; if she does not, the next moves are obvious. Those inside 
the science are not likely to be seduced, but it can be prophesied that a large number of 
outsiders will fall and fall hard. 


University of Utah Jesse D. JENNINGS 
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